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'I* / Foreword . ' . 

/ / . ■ ■ i ^ . ■ ^ 

The response to the] f irst^three issues of English for, American Indians and the 

number of requests'^. for Ir^^ivldual^ copies have made us feel that ^ epilation of 

these issues might prove Mfifeful for teachers and those Involved^in planning in- 

service training workshops, The^ articles included range from su^ested language 

activities for pre-school and beginner classed to compos it iott techniques for the 

secondary classroom with appropriate N|lbldLj^r^phic material accompanying 

e^ich article, > • 

I . - 

I ■ • , . . ^ ^ ■ . ■ 

We very much hope you wilL fin^ this Curriartum Bulletin usefoilt Additional 

copies are available on request from this office. a ' 

• -I ^ 



Thomas R. Hopkins 

Chief, Division of Evaluation 

Research, and Development 



EDITOR tS NOTR . * - . 

InJJuly of 1967, the Center for Applied Linguistics conducted a study of English 
language teaching problems in BIA schools. One of the recocmnendaticins that grew 
out of this Atudy was the publication of a newsletter which would have three 
principle aims: 

»(a) to provide information on existing and pro»irective materials in the , 

. t> 

field of English as a second language suitable to the needs of 

■ - ■ .f . " ■ . ' ■ 

American Indian students; ^ > 

(b) to provide, a means for the exchange of information between teachers 

r , 

. and others involved in the teaching of English in the BIA educational 
^ • ** 
system and to keep them in touch with significant new experimenta- 

^ tion, both wilUn the system and elsewhere; and 

(c) to provide articles of practical inter^st^to teachers of English 
to American Indians."^ ^ 

Under the direction of Sirarpi Ohannessian, Director of the English fojr Speakers 
Of Other Languages Program at the Centex?, English for American Indians was ipitlat 
to meet these alma* So much Interest has been generated by the material pjresepted 
in the first »thr«e isaues of this publication that it seemed a good idea to imprint 
the feature article* and biblio^aphies, in order to insure a continued supply and 
to present the material in a more convenient fprm for teacher training workshops 
and Ii1Srarle#« j 




1*. Sirarpi Ohannessian, Editor's Kote, English for American Indians , ^ 
Fall, 1968. . 



f 



' ■ ■ 

The articlti included in this coll«ction deal with ESL Instruction flow the W- 
•chool through th« •econdmry lavcl* "tanguagc Drill and Young Gjbildrcn" by 
Muriel Saville is of apecial inttreat to thoat of ua who are involved in the ^° 
Bureau's kindetgarten program^ Dr, SaviXla's approach repreaents "only one of 
laany tor English language teaching at the kindergarten level, but it is essential 
- that ye be expoaed to a wide, variety of ideaa in dealing with the problem^ 
especially during this period of formulating a program. Dr. Seville, who re- 
ceived her training in linguiatics at the University of Texas at Austin, has 
taught kindergairten in the California achools and was part of a research project 

concerned with the teaching of English of Spaniah-speaking kindetgarten studertts. 

f ' •" . 

Loit^ Mcintosh, Associate Professor of Eiiglish* at the University of California 

'^'^ " ■ - ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ I 

at Los Angeles, has had extensive background in teacher training, materials 
development and has produced a film on teething English to Mexican-American 
chifdren— "Starting English Early," Tedchers will find many useful ESL 
activities in "Beginning School in a Second Language." 

Gerald bykstra, now at the Utiiyfersity of Hawaii, is the author of A Course in 
Controlled Composition t Ananse^ales, a series which is widely used in Bureau 
secondary schools* Professor Dykstra's^Breaking Down .Your Writing Goals'! 
discusses controlled composition techniques and their rationale, 

"The feacher's Bookshelf" a listing of text and background materials has been 

compiled by Carol J, Kreidler, who is now Associate Director of the Center's 

# ■ 

English for Speakers of Other Languages Program, was coordinator of the 
Intensive Course at the Engiish Language Institute, University of Michigan and 
^" ^^^^ in th^Bxperienced Teacher Fellowship Program at Georgetown Univer- 
* sity, Mrs, Kreidler is the author of a book on ESL vi^al aids published by the 
0 USIA, and is one of the co-authprs of Flaah-Plctures: " A Set of 252 Pictures for 
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Teaching English as a Foreign Language > She is the ^editor of On Teaching 
English to Speakers pf Other Languages: Series Two> published by NCTE, and . ^ 
assisted Sirarpi Ohannessian in The Reference List of Materials for English as 
a Second Language, Parts 1 and 2, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1964, 1966. 

We wish *to express our appreciation to the Center for Applied Linguistics,^ to 
Miss Ohannessian and her staff , and to the authors how have ^contributed to 
English for American Indians., ; " ■ . . 




Evelyn Bauer 
Education Specialist 
English as a Second Language 
Division of CurViculum 
^ Development aiM Review 
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LANGUAGE DRILI4AND YOUNG CHILDRE 
by Muriel Saville . 



er|c. 



r 



< J 



Linguists and educators vftave developed efficient methods - 
of teaching English as al second language using various 
types, of pattern drills.! They have contended that lan- 
guage, habiCs ase best de^reloped when students repeat phono- 
logical «nd jjraranatical Structures as a group and as indi- 
viduals. Instead of talWing to students abour language 
and teaching by translatibn, they hav.e taught English by ' 
having students use the linguage in drills which have been 
structured to present new llinguistic elements in an ordered 
sequence and to reinforce 1th em through frequenf practice. 

?In sjpi^te^of the often successful use of these language ^ 
teachiiig'' methods with olderi children and adults' for a> 
<iuarter;:;^)f a century, their! application to early^.child- 
hood' educa|^ion has not bee^nl completely accepted. There 
remains a feeling* among sobe educators that young children 
"catch" a second language tHrough «:?posure to Others who 
speak it;, and that structure^ language lessons violate , 
s.ome principles of "natural"! growth and development. 

It is quite true that a child! who grows up with standard * 
English «poken all around himWsually speaks the language 
wiStti sufficient fluency by f irbt^rade to permit communica- 
tion with adults and peers in linguistic structures which 
are far more complex than those\ he will'^meet in the begin-, 
ning reading material. But many children,- including thou- 
sands of American Indians, do not fit this developmental- 
pattern. They ei^er do not hear English spoken by family 
and friends, or they are "exposed" to a non-standard form 
of the language which may differ substantially from the 
varietyrWhich they will need in school. English is not 
a secure and unconscious habit they bring to the new 
school environment; it is rather a foreign eteme^t to be 
conquered before further learning -can take* plack^- 



Dr. Savllle is Assistant Professor, Department/ of English, 
in the College q£ Liberal Arts at' Texas A&M University. 

, ■ ■ - / . . , ■ / .1 
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In a ;few schools, thris barrr^jto learning (to concept 
, development) is never exd|^4|^y/ When a teacher speaks the' 
ch;Lldren's na^ve lango^e vhen they first enter the 
school situation, th^jB^fcreign element\ is removed. Even 
when the native l^.»igd^ is used only iVicidentaliy- in a ' 
classroom, som^-^''^^ communication is possible 

and a rapport is estabfisrifed which is coi^ductive to^ecurify 
and learning. When the native language Is additionalTy 
used for instruction, concept JtevelopmentWy be based *on^ v 
what the chi ldji as already learned and notywait until th€ 
time wl^en EnMHi can be used. 



lOt^ t 



-Whether or not^ bilingual program is immediately feasible 
in, any particular classroom, English is ^an' important coin- 
ponent of. instruction.^ Although beginning re^m mate- 
rials lire now being developed in some Amerieari/lndian lan- 
guages, includilig Navajo and Hopi, and much learning can 
take place without textbooks if a teacher is creative, the 
acquisition of English is a pretequisi^te within'the United 
States for higher educajcion, and f^r social and economic 
mobility. ■ \ 



My own experiences in teaching English as a second language 
at both t^n^kijndergarten university lievels haVe con- 
vinced me that in a ela^sroom situation' a language^ is not 
caught by mere exposure, but' requires a sequential and 
systematic presentalfion of structural elements for maxi- 
mum effect ivenes^. and efficiency with^ students of all 
ages* When provisions are made for different interest' 
levels and attention spans, I believe language "drill"- 
i« compati^e with the more informal curriculum of early 
childho^ education. I would like to illustrate types 
of lang^ge activities which have been developed specif- 
ically for teaching the contrastive soOnds of English to ^ 
children in kindergarten, beginner, or first grade class- 
rooms . ' ; 
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Carefully graded* lessons to present English sentence - 
structures are already available to most teachers. An 
early lesson for students with nq knowledge of English 
migh^ consist of the teacher holding up several objects 

in turn, saying ^'a ^ ^" with each and having the children 

repeat each phrase. Individual children would then take 

turns selecting an object and' saying "a __". There is ^ 

not enough information on the learning styles in different 
cultures to permit' safe generalizations^ but the following 
order provides a^guideline for language. activities : (1) i 
recognition the teacher provides a verbal model; (2) 
LXnitation — the group responds; (3) individual productl^on. 



11 
J. 




During the f ree^^iAtfjTpelriod which follows such 'an ele- 
mentary presentat^ion,^ the objects intrd'ducefl' in the^ drill 
(i.e. doll, bead, peg/ball, truck, blocrk)- should be 
, available to the children. The ; teacher, and aide would - 
"encourage the- Children to identify the objects verbally 
during that time. Whenever possible, more than one ob- 
ject should te used to il^Lug^rate the range of meaning, 
appropriate t;cr each word. "Doll" NLncludes rag doll, large 
doll, and.sitiall doll; "bead" includ^s\ square bead, red 
bead, yellow bead, and round bea^.Futther aSstraction 
will be achieved as these objects are pteserifeed inroic- ^ 
tures and then on -tema 11. f lash cards whicli c^n be used by " 
pairs of children in somew- of the pattern practices , and ia 
response to the teacher in g«oup activities. The sub- 
se^quent lesson would expand these phrases t'<? complete - 
5 sentences, "This is a ^", and new words ;sMuld 6e pre- 
sented in structures of • gradually tncreasing Wfoe^^ity. 

Correct pronunciation shcftild be a component of \anguage 
ijistruction fis|^m the beginning so that faulty habits will 
not be practiced as, English is acquired. Children who 
have - learned some vocabulary itera$ before entq^ring school 
often still use ii^pir native spotid system ^n producing \ 
them, so that this aspect, of^ instruction benefits even 
those who may afready be. able communicate in'EftJlishl 
While most vocabulary, development will o»cur*when wprds 
are presented in carefully ^ded senten'te patterns,.^ 
many tiew words will be learned in pattern practices of ■ 
the type suggested below — particularly if ' pictuoes 4nri 
objects are available to illustrate each lesson, ^heir " 
primary function, however, is to teach 'the recognition 
and product^n pf sounds which, are contrast ive in* English, 
but not in/t)%e language which is native to the childi?^. 



A paii^of English siounds which is difficult ^or speakers 
of ipariy American Indian languages such at NesS^o, Papag©, 
Alabama, Hopi, and Eskiijp, Is the /Q/ of 'thing aad the' 
/d/ o'f this,* A pattern requiring frequent use of /0/ .is 

■ . . ■ ■ < • ' „ " ' : 

Slashes, .as i« /p/ and /b/, are used to indicate the 
basic pounds or phonemes of a language. These sounds con- 
trast with other ^sounds in the language and make it pos-^ 
sible tb indicate differences in meaning in, such words as, 
for instance, "pack" and "back" in Btiglish.J In standard 
English orthography, phonemes are indicajted in a variet'^^ 
of ways, e.g. /i/ is often indicated by the following^ 
spellings: fU, women, , system j e^c, and /£/ by £hoto, 
ryjgh, staf^ etc. - 'f^ '° 



"Thimhle, thimble, who has the thimble*",, played, as you do 
"Button,, butjton, who has the button". You may then give 
the thimble (or any othet article containing /0/) to one 
child and have him say "Thank, you for the Jthimble". He 
chooses a child and passes the ^thimble on to him. The 
game continues until each child has had a chance to say 
"Thank you for the thimble" . ^ This sound is reviewed dail 
duting snaflr time if each child iays "Thank' you" when he 
is served . , * \ 

Thtv sound /d/ may bo practiced by teaching the seng "lk»re 
We Go Round 'the ^Mulberry Bush". Have the children act^ 
out all the verses which begin "This is th e way we ", 
Individual children produce /d/ in a game where one child 
is "it* and says "Do Jjiis" as he performs seme actitm. 
All oi^ the* children imjitate ^inj^r It lie ^avs "De thaiV, 
aav ch^iUl who imitates him; i s *i>ht . 

Attei batli /«/ and /d/ can \w preduceU, stvtral patterns 
luav be praetiCi'd ui which they must be dist ingiusht d, 
Uavi* several spools ol diUerent colored thread in front 
ol thtv class. The chi ldren take turns sayhig "1 lliink 1 

want, the ^ thread*;, practicing color names as well as 

the sounds \being drilled; You may also have a relay race 
Give each team a thimble to pass Xo the next in line. Afi 
a child passes the .thimble /to the^ one behind lUm^ he must 
say ' "This is a thimble". Once the children. hayC leajrned 
the English labels fo^r several objects containing /G/ and 
/ti/, put these, or pictures of them, on a table in front 
of the "Class. Say "I*m thinking of som eth ing that's on 
the table. What Is it?" One child at ^a time answers, "I 

think it's the ", until the object °is guessed. The 

child who names object is then 'it* and has others . 
guess^what h^ is thinking of. Phonological drill can also 

incorporated into lessojns for concept dfevelopment. 
Discuss the meaning of the words "thick" and "thin". Thfen 
,let children in turn point to* a picture of object and say 

"The/_ is (thick or thin)". After attention has 

been called to shapes, put' various objects in a bag. The 
children take turns reaching in without looking and guess, 
what the object is by tfie way it feels: They should say 

"I thinjk this is a ". 

■ ' • . 

While individual £fnd ^mall group responses are often def* 
siraMe, at times the entire class .should repeat words 
after the teacher; whose pronunciation serves as a model. 
This can be made more* interesting for young children by * 
telling tjhem about echoes and making such drill an "echo 
game", Thet children need not know the'meanings of all 



the words to profit from such activity. A suggested list 
for' /e/ and /d/ would be: ^ 

this bathtub • ^ bathe 



.thumb mother 



mouth 



/ , that • panther * lathe 

thread father moth 

■ they birthday smooth 

think « feather teeth 

Voiced and voiceless stops do-not contrast in jnany lan- 
^ges. To introduce /t/ and /d/, first, using your nat- 
ural pronunciation, say the names of several pictures 
representing words that contain /t/ in the initial and 
final positions.* Then have the children repeat them as 
the picture is shown: f 

* ■ . ' 
V, tdy ' foot ' 

telephone . meat 

tree ' plant * 

toe ,cat • , 

television rat ' 

Put the pictures In front of the class and let each child 
take a turn with the pointer, touching a picture and say- 
ing, "I am pouching the ; Then say the names of sev- 
eral pictured objects which contain /d/ aW have the child- 
ren repeat these after you: 

duck ' jcfeci. 

doe . Xoodv' * 

doll hand 

dish ^ . bed 

* desk ' salad ' - - 

Make several colored deer, dogs, ducks ^ and donkeys from 
construction paper. As a child takes his turn he might 
sdff to another "Do ydu want a red duck?" The child who is 
asked answers either "Yes, I do want a red duck", or "No, 
I don fwant a^fed duck. ,1 want a green loj." The child 
who has chosen an animal then asks another "Do you want a 



* /t/ and /d/ between vowels in thd middig of words are 
pronounced ali^e in many dialects' of American English, 
and>are different from /t/ and7d/:in' initial and final 
position* e.g. potter, batted, diddle, etc. 



blue c[onkey?'' Gontinue this game until all the animals 
have been chosen. ' . ^ • , 

Tfo help teach the distinction between It/ and /d/, make a 
«chart with two pockets and paste one picture illustrating 
a word beginning with /^/ over, one pocket f nd one illus- 
trating a word beginnin^g with /d/ over, the other. Paste 
pictures of objects whpje names contain /t/ ot /d/^on sev- 
eral flash cards and han^e the childreii sort them into the 
appropriate pockets. A^dog, for instance, should be put 
in the pocket under the doll, and a cat under the picture 
of a television. If the children do not itnow all of the 
necessary labels, the teacher should v^upply them as each 
picture is selected. The same pictures of objects whose 
names contain ft/ and /d/ may be used to play "Take and 
Trafiie". The first child who is *it' says "I will ^ake a 
(t^ruck)." He^olds it in tt^tit of the clafs. The next 
child says "I^ will t^aUe a (telephone). Will you ^ride 
your (t^ruck) for my (telephone)?" All children wh|^> have 
had a turn remain standing- until the game is over /s^ ^hat 
the participants may have a chance to.tij-ade for anV/ item 
already chosen. This game requircfs a more complex^ sen- 
tence pattern, and the children wilL require proMting a 
few times until it has been learned, A child whb/i/does 
not yet want to use English, but who ^ants to p4i|)ticipate 
in such activities, should be allowed to hiave a/^uirn, with 
the ""teacher providing the necessary languaige pattern. 

"* ■ , " .v' 

Similar activities may be used for /k/ and.^^^^^^y^^ 
tion,' words containing /k/ and /g/ should^e said by the 
teacher. The children ar^ instructed to clajj or raised 
their hands when^they hear /k/, but not /g/ . ; If this is 
too difficult, first^ use words with /k/ and.words with en- 
tirely dissimilar consonants, such as mani floor > ailij^,^ 
green . Then put a picture illustratiril a word^^ontaining 
/k/ or /g/ on each rung of a ladder cut from construction 
paper. The children can "climb- the ladder" by telli^ 
what ia on each step, climbing up and down. 

Sinlmal paiVs are very useful for teaching the Contrasts 
in English phonology once the concepts "same— different" 
liave been taught with concrete objects and pictures. 
Without concern fpr meaning, the teacher should then ask 
"Are these t«/ords the same or different?" 

cat cat 
cat dog 
man — man 
N V ' girl boy 



■ 1 
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When gross differences can be distinguished, drill may 
begin on those* sounds which are" contrastive in the child- 
ren s native language, but in minimal English pairs, sudj 



man — tan 
car — far 



Finally, minin\al pairs should be presented which contain 
the English phoneme sw^hich are not contrastiv^ in the na- 
tive language, such ^ /k/ and /g/ .for speakers of Eskimo 
and Hopi: , ' . ' v 

' ■ ■ . »• 

cave —'gave . . \ 

Kay gay ^ 
crew grew 
cot — '^ot 

came game* ' ' 

cab — gab ' / ' 

^ cQat goat / 

These can be used in, the following Way: 

Teacher: caver cave ^ 

^Children: same ^ 

"teacher: cot got , 

/ Children: different, ^ ' . ^ 

The contrast' should be first introduced in tji^e ^initial 
position in t^ie word, where it^ can be l!(ptdJmci£t easily. 
Children who are reluctant ^^to* speak can' clap wh^n tHe 
words are^different, raise their hands, or ring a bell/ 

<*The contrast of the voiceless stop /p/ and the. voiced ' 
stop /b/ in English "is a particular problem for speakers '*' 
of Navajo. The Navajo stop /b/ is similar to th^ English 
unaspirated [p] in "spot", but can 'never occur in final 
position. The echo game can, be used to give Navajo child- 
ren practice in pronouni^g /p/ in 'various environments: 

•pan apple . . soap 

pen . : , happy • tap 

pig rapid rap 

Peter . staple , gap ^ 

' pull maple ' i cap 

'pretty open , ship 

pony . • paper cup 



Put Small articles with names containing /p/ in packages, 
-quickly made t^y wrap|)ing them in newsprint. Children 

choose one ant^ say "My £ackage has a ^ in it." Thel 

'Same type of practice can be done for the voiced stop /b/. 
Make a list of a few words showing /b/ in initial, medial 
and finairipositions and have the children repeat them* 
Then hdve each child put an object into a tiag and show it, 
to the class saying "My '^agVha^ a - in it." 

' Bpth /f/ and /v/ are n6W speech sounds for Navajo child* 
ren. They should fir^t be presented in echo games with 
words to be repeated after the teacher. Then put pictures 
or dbj<|Cts containing /f/ in a bag for t;he "finding" game. 
The ctiildren take turns taking something from the bag and 

saying"^ "I J^ound a ." For furthfer ^p^ctice, one child 

is blindfolded and touches another child who must say 
"Fee, Fie, Foe, Fum." tf the blindfolded -child guesses ' 

'the speaker, he can be 'it;'^ again. When* /v/ is introducdd, 
play a "visiting" game. -T^he teacher says "Joe, who do 
you want to visit?" Joe replies "3S want to visit Rose."* 
He taRes Rosens-place in her thalr and Rose * is asked who 
she wants/to visit. The g^me <ioAtinues untiL many of the 
children nave changed .places . 

The contrast between /f/ anfi /v/ can be practiced by cut- 
ting fish oi^ifferent colors a^d attaching a,, paper clip 
to each. The\children go fishing with a pdle and magnet ) 
and say when they are successful, "I have a (color) fish,'" 

Consonant clusters usually present a problem for children 
learning English. An echo game may* be us^d for both ini- 
tial and final clusters. All ot the following examples 
contain /s/, but others may be added: 



\ jBtove 
"^school 
sponge 

*sharks 
taicks ' 
tents. 



spool , 
spider 
stone 

sheets 

cats 

hops 



stool 
spoon 
stack 

maps 

barks 

bats 



Miriimal pairs may be used in a "same 
ity, as suggested i above. 



--different" activ- 
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sale scale 

suit sc6ot 

soon spoon 

sake — steak 
cider spider 
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^ worse works 

toss " tops ' 
^ , Ibss — lots \' ^ 

bass bats ^ , j ' . 
t;oss tossed 

/ .•■ ■ : • 

Vowels are harder than.coKiisonants for children to distin- 
guish, artd they should probably not be emphasized until 
fche "drill" techniques have been established. English /»/, 
/ as in cut, and /ae/, as in cat, are usually the most trou- 
blesome* ^ ■ . 

J ^"S^ these words that contain /»/ and have the children 
pl^the echo game and repeat them 4fter you: 

cut ' but . hunt/ 

^^shut bunt ;Yut u .. 

mutt fun sun 

* putt ' one ' " gun 

run ' nut ' come , 

Repeat the preceding words along with several that do not A 
contain the sound /a/^ Have the cKildrey raise their 
K hands whenever they hear a word cfbntaining /b/ , 

Next use words that contain bdth /a/, as in father, and/ 

/a / , ;as in mother, in the salne manner: * . * ' 

. ' 

cot- j};:^ //Cpt \ mop ' ^ , 

. but . r^'^''^^'- '^ // hond^ i ^ ■ bunt 

pcTp t ^ / h\£n box 

fun ^ '\// rot , hut . 

doll // ^ hunt ' got 

\ ^ * nut 7 hop - ^ one , 

^ Have the children V^^eatvthe following minimal paiars and 
^ then use them foi^.^^ "same differer>t" d^ill: 

cot cu^t' dock— duck 

. ^ ^4ock — luck ^ doll dull 

>, not " r/ut hqt--" h«t 

jsock / sucic pop pup 

pot --/putt. ^ clpck^— cluck ^ ^ 

Contrast /©//with /e/ in^ the same way in such w«^ds as 
but and bet,/ and then ma)ke another chart with two pockets. 
A minimal p^ir, such as /pictures representing "run" and 
"wren" should be pasted oyer the pockets. The children 
sort picturjbs as Suggested for /t/ and /d/. * 
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Cut shoes from colored paper and -use a wooden doll bed. 
T(ie children take turns choosing a^air^ shoes and say- 
ing "I put the color) shoes under^he bed." This exer- 
cise may be combined with a l^son on ptepositions and 
sKoes ™y be put or, the bed an^ b^ the bed as app.op.Ute.- 

Th| vowel /at/ may be introduced with an echo game: 

1 band cap " sand 

I "^P ' pat calf 

\ rat have at 

hat lamp hand 

back bag ■ van 

Hav^: pictures of a cat and several hats of different col- 
ors prepared' for use on a flannel board. Each child 
chooses a hat, puts it on the cat, and, says "I put a 
(color) hat on the cat.". Then have the children color * 
and cut out a hat, bat, or cat. Each child holds his pic- 
ture in front of him and says "I'm a 

Let the children hear and feel the difference between /a/ 
and /ac/ by repeating these miniijwl pairs: 

cot — cat got — gat spot — spat 

pot — pat . hot — hat not — gnat 

rot— rat tot — tat cop — cap 

■mop — map- bond — band bog — bag 
bottle — battle 

Have pi^ures of a cot and several cats of different col- 
ors prepared for the flannel' board. ^Each" child chooses a h 
cat, puts it on^the cot, and says "I put a' (color) cat on 
the cot." For additional practice with this vowel con- 
trast, the. children may stand or sit in a circle and thro^ 
a ball back and forth to one another, saying "(Name) 
catch the ball", as they throw. 

Certain types of activities will be more ef fee tiye than 
others with different teachers and different groups of 
children. Those which ari most effective should be 
adapted for introducing and reviewing other sounds. 

■ • " .. ^ . , ^_ ■ 

Knowing whi^h English phonemes require direct teaching is 
essential if a teacher is to be sensitive to the child- 
ren s language errors and prepared to correct them. The 
problem areas may" be predicted from a contrastive analysis 
of the native language and English. There are^ a few works 
providing information on con|jrastive features of English 



and American Indian (languages, such as English as a Second^ 
Language for Nava jos; An Overview of Certain Cultural and 
Linguistic Factors by Robert Yo,ung, and A Teacher's fin-iH p 
for Teaching Englis h to Native Children of Alaska ( Eskimo , 
and Athapaskan) edited b^ Donald H. Webster.* Three arti- 
cles designed, to point out majbr .prbblems that differences 
between English 'on the one hand and Navajo, Papago and 
.Choctaw on the other pose for the speakers of these lan- 
\guages are in preparation in a project conducted by» the 
Center for Applied Linguistics. Similar articles for oth- 
er Indian languages would be useful for teachers . and 
those interested in the prepar/tion of materials. 

7 




* For details on these, see English for American Inct ians. 
Fall 1968,^ pp. 21-22. ~ : ~ 
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THE TEACHER BOOKSHELF 
by Carol J* Kreidler 



I. For the Teacher 's Reference 

In the Fall 1968 issue of this newsletter general course 
materials were discussed. Even with a good series of 
texts, the teacher often finds it desirable to supplement 
the material with further exercises from outside sources 
to elaborate an area or point wHich his students find 
Particularly difficult- The. materials suggested below 
are a few that may serve as a source Jor such supplemein- 
tary worl^. They were not all written for the English as 
a second language classroom, but all, have something to ' 
offer the teabher who needs material'^ to supplement his 
regular texts, ^ 

For remedial work on pronunciation there are some excel- 
lent sets of materials. One such is /Clifford H, Pfator's 
Manual of American English Pronunc iation, (rev. ed., 2 
vols.^ New York: Rinehart , 1957) , which has been used in 
teacher training ^classes as well as for teaching the for- 
eign students for whom it was written. It contains a 
thorough ti^eatment of consonants, vowels; stress , intona- 
tion and rhythm, including articulatory, descriptions, dia- 
grams and ^drill material. 

Another set of materials is the three-volume series by 
English Language Services, Inc., entitled Drills and Exer - 
cises in English Pronunciation (New York: Cqllier-Macmll- 
lan, 1966-67, mentioned on page 14 of the FaU 1968 issued. 
Consonants And Vowels contains.: short^ Sir ills for practicing/ 
vowels, dj^thongs, consonants and consonant clusters in ^ 
sing/i^ words, contrasting words, and sentences. The^other 
twq.^vo).umes in the series. Stress and Intonation; Part I 

F^rt 11 ^ deal with word stress, stress, in word com- 
bifn^tions, common intonation patterns in English, phrase 
stress, and intonation patterns for contrast' and emphasis. 
There are numerous j-exercises including marked dialogues, 
readings, speeches and poems* » . 

There. are many sources for grammatical explanations or 
supplementary gramipar drills. Jean Praninskas' Rapid 
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Roviow of Engl ish Grammar; F6r Students of English as a 
Second Languaco (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1961; 310 pp.) is, as the words 'rapid review'" indicate, 
for advanced students, but it will also be useful as 
source material for teachejra of other levels. Th^e expla- 
nations are'clear and. sound. The lessons begin with a 
shiortj reading se'lec<;ion which illustrates various gram- 
matical points and bafeic senteiice patterns which ^re ex-, 
plained and practiced in the lesson. , 

English Language Services, Inc., has a three-v61ume se- 
. ries entitled English Grammar Exercises (New York: Col- <> 
ier-Macmillan, 1965). There are no grammatical expiana- . 
tions in the book'§.« The patterns, beginning with simple 
forms and progressing to .a quite advanced level, are il- 
lustrated by basic exampleis, then practiced' in several 
drills.-. The Key to English Series (English Language Ser- 
vices, Inc., 10 vols.. New York: Collier-Macmillan, 1964-- 
66) deals with ijarts of the English language which, cause 
difficulty to. many learners: prepositions, two-#rd verbs, 
verbs, vocabulary, figurative expres-sions , nouflT, and ad- 
jectives. There is also a volume on letter^riting. Each 
volume contains 'explanations, sentence illustrations, 
readings and exercises. ' 

Another volume of exercises is Virginia French Allea and 
Robert L. Allen's Review Exercises for English as a For- 
eign Language (New York: Crdwell , 1961; 149 pp.). Thi^ 
volume deals wtth both grammar and vocabulary. The first 
part contains exercises on tag questions, pronouns, prep- 
ositions, auxiliaries, sequence of ^ tenses , word order, 
and indirect speech. The second part gives practice on . 
the more difficult words from the first three. thousand qf 
the Thorndike-^orge word count, 

' r ■ / — 

.The t^«f '^generative' or [trinsfotj(aational''gene^ativ&' 
.gra^jrikr is one which is ver^ popMai: now. Probably the 
n^est q.£ the few tfextboaks 'bas^d /dn transformational 
^^ammar is, William El Rutherfotjd- s/ Modern. English; A Text-- 
book fo r Foreign Students TNew Yoricr Harcourt , Brace & 
World, 1968; 482 pp.O . For those, teachers with advanced 
students there^ are many interest ing types of exercises 
which can be used as transition from pat te^rn drilj. to 
. free conversation* Add^itionally, the^ teacher vrith some 
background in transformational analysis will find the , 
grammatical explanations very Helpful. The teacher who 
does not have such background probably will not be able ^ 

use this book f€r quick help in the explanation of 
grammatical points. An accompanying Instructor's Manpal 



\ 



provides further material and brief notes on teaching ' 
4^pdrts of each lesson. 

Any of the above *b6oks Should give the teacher enough 
, exercises or explanations to make his job of suiiplement- 
. ma^.the student's texts an easier ofte. But there are 
othfer.kindg of .materials which might be classed as sup- 
plementary which are also of value to the classroom 
teacher. » ' ' 

.J '■ 

Dictionaries are essentia^ aids in the classroom. The 
Advanced Learner's Dictionary, of , Current Rnp ;1r«h by A.S. 
Hornby, e.V.. G^tenby, and '^H. Wakefield (2nd ed.', London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 19^: 1200 pp.) is the largest and 
most recent dictionary prepared for students and teach- 
ers of English as a fort'eign language. Since it was writ- 
ten by British authors it reflects British vocabulary ^ 
usage. This neerd not be a hindrance, hQweve>fSsiAe^^ , 
American English use of those words that^re different 
is given in' theNdefinition. TKis should be an extremely 
. useful book for ah.e reference shelf in the classroom be- 
cause of th>^ sin^lified explanations and definitions. 
. There is also a great deal ^f inf-ormation-^it? English ^ 
grammar which is not found in -regular dictionaries: for 
; example, countable nouns are marked by [Cj and uncount- 

fbles by' [U]. Twenty-five verb patterns are described . 
. and illustrated at the beginnfng \)f the dictionary. Each ' 
verb entry is then keyed to the patterns in which it may 
occur. The transcription of pronunciation" is that. of 
the International Pljonetic Association (IPA); 

, \ . ■ ■ ^ ' : 
Major American dictionary publishers have several dic- 
tionaries which, although not written for nohWtive " 
speakers of English, are graded on several levels and 
thus appropriate and useful for yoiir classes. The Thorn - 
. dike-Barnhart Hi6h School Dictionary (Edward L. ThoT^Jdike 
a/id Clarence L.'Barnhdtt/, eds.; rev. ed.. Fair Lawn, N. J.: 
$cott, Foreaman, 19^2) jfs one <^f a series of dictionaries 
jjrepared for the usf of />tudents^. ' Also available are be- j 
ginning, junior, adyan^ed junior, ^nd colle|e dl^htionaries; 
In ordering! th^e /definitions- in each entb th^se/dictio*- / 
nane^ list the mOre! frequently used meaning^ first'. Web-' 
^^^"^ (Springfield; kas?.; G. aji^ C. Mer- \ 
riam, 1963) give definitions with itK& earlieat/ meanings 
listed first. They include Webster's Elementary ^mrF?n ^ 
Hari and Webster's N ew Secondary School Diet- innit- y . oo" ^ 
well as Webster's Sevpntth w^t^ r.f^ft ^^j. p.;^^..- 
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Not a dictiWary in the traditional sense because it does V 
not coiTtain diefinitions of the words used, John S'. Kenyon 
and Thomas A, Kjniott!fi.*A Pronouncing Dictionary of American 
English (4t;h ed'* , Springfield^ Mass. : G". and C. Merriam, '/ 
1953 j 484 |p. ) gives the pronunciation of * a great body of 
the comm^word^^^in American English. The pronunciation, 
given in IPA transcription, is wtiat is "rather Vaguely called 
standard spj^ech". Variatipns' in pronunciation^ either re- 
gion^ or $ocial, are also recorded where necessary. 

.Theiproblem of finding interesting things to enrich, and 
enyiven class activities is a major oiie for ;the classroom 
teicher. Games, for ^example, are important,' perhaps es- 
sential elementa of tlie elementary class, and can provide 
ay useful change: of pace for high school ajid adult classes 
iq well. Language-Teaching Games and Contests bv W.R.v 
3.ee (London: Oxford "Univ. Press, 1965; 166 pp.) is a gold 
fmAe of suggesti-ons foj'^adding variety to practice in 
English. The book iS dedicated "to all, teachers who be- ( 
lieve tha.t in foreign- language learning enjoyment and. 
success go' together." The gamea^^are grouped according to 
. types of learning activity: oral games; proriunciatioil y 
' games ; reading and writing games ; spelling g^qes andya 
group called "Mixed Bag", which are language games but 
which do not concentrate on a particular language' learn- 

point. Although the games included are generally 
thosfe^ that will appeal to children, there is a listing in 
the appendix which includes suggestions as to the age 
groups, the language proficiency levels, the group sizes,' 
and the indop/r or outdoor settings for which the ga^pes * 
are suited./ 

Anothej: source of language games is Gertrude Nye Dorry's 
Gameg for Second Language Learning (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966; 56 pp.). Although the title indicates broad- 
er use, the games included are really fqr English a^^ a 
second language. Almost all of the games that are de- 
scribed are for use ia the classroom and with the entire 
class participating/ regardless of 'its, size. There are 
^lumber ^games , spelling "^games , ^vocabulary games i structure- 
practice games, pronunciation games, rhyming games, aM 
miscellaneous other types of games. Preceding each ^amk 
is^ information qn/the| level for which it is ihtended^"the 
si^e limit of the/ group, and the type^of game. The i^ex 
lat the end of th^ book charts the garners, their types 
(blackboard, orai, active^^tc), and' their suitability 
of prpficiOT&y. . y 

kriobxex way to Wx^ or maintain^^I^s interesj/ is 
):hrough visual aji^s. ^Written fx^vja^e in teacjier training 




^ - . , ' ' V ^ . 

colleger overs-eas, Simple Audio-Visual Aids .to Foreign- 
Language Teaching byoW.R. Lee and "Helen Coppen(2nd ed., 
LandoA: Oxford Univ.. Press, 1969; 122 pp..) emphasizes in- 
expensive aids, mostly visual, for oral En&ldsh practice. 
^It is divided 'into 'two 'parts: first, thp aids arid th^ir 
usie; and second, making aids. The first part sugge'sts 
^ 'many simple and practical things to use: bLackboard draw- 
ings (the section includes simple sketches of actions , ' 
tha^ can be drawn in a few seconds), wall-pictures ^ post- 
ers, color slides, puppets and charts. The part on mak- 
ing aids includes information on kinds of, paper to be used, 
how to apply ink and color, copying and enlarging, display- 
ing pictures, how to make and display chart's, and how to 
make simple puppets. ^ S^:n/c^ many 'of- the ove«-seaq, teachers 
that this book is intended/ for do not have access to ready-' 
made aids or even to a afelec^ion bf materials .to make tfte 
aids, there^ are many sijtgge^ions for th^e use of easily aq-^ 
cessible materials ana easily cons trud'ted aids./ 



Often the teacher can find, suggestions for.x explaining a^ 
dif|icult point or for class activities in practical peri- 
led ieaiBT^'These suggestions ai:e often made by o<her'teach- 
^ers on the b4s#s of something that workfd^ in their own > 
classes. In the Fall 1968 issue bf *he^ hews letter , igjention 
was^miade of the publications of the Association of Teach- 
ers of English to Speakers of .Other. Languages^' the TESOL 
Quarterly and the TESOL Newsletter . These contain valuable 
and practical informatipn. There are- many other periodi- 
cals for teaching English' to speakers of other languages • 
published in various countries in the World. -HFfotyever, 
most of^ them are not easily accessible. English Language 
Teaching (London: Oxford Unj.v. Press, 1945-\ ; published 
rthree times per year/ is a very practical journal, easily 
accessible,^ which is aimed at the many English ' teachers in 
countries around the world. There -ar^e many interesting 
techniques in ^ch issue. The journal usually reflects 
Britisli views of language teachijig and overseas teaching'' . 
situations,' but much that it contains can be immediately 
aiipliGab4e-^rb~thei In^an teaching situation.. XnterestingT 
features of the journal include the book reviews; the 
*'Vestion Box'l where questions from readers, usually about 

)ints of grammaif and usage, are answered-j^'and "Readers' 
ietters*\whicih usually contain comrrieptrs on pre^ pubr 
pshed articles. | . \ 

Inother useful Bi^itish publication is Language Teaching Ab- . ^^ 
tracts (New York: Cambjrldge Univ. Press, 1968-^ ; quarter- 
Ly).' The abstracts a^re ob jec^W/summaries of articles oii^ 
)sychology, linguistics, studi^e^'of p^ayticular modern^: ^ 
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languages!, ai^a language learning, and teaching. Although " 
not devoCed to English ''teaching/ exclusively, the articles - 
abstracted are of interest to classroom teachers of En- 
glish. These abstracts are „an excellent way to 'keep ,in/'. 
touch with work being done in thfe f ield of la'nguage , teach- 
ing in vWcious countries, as well' as 'the Cnited States*. - 

S^veral/of the publications that^ have'^ be^n mentionecl above 
were written^ by British authors. ,.Lqng' befoYe /the early ' 
1940'SvWhen teaching English, to speakers of other J^i- \ 
guages^becamet^n importa^it^ interesf'in tlTe United States, 
the British rWere t^achiiig English^ in many^ coiintiri'es over- 
• seas, ' . ^"^"^ ■ l -'- ■•. ' , - 
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The British view of language teaching^f ten ref|^cl;s^ the *v 
teaching situation found in ^ in Asia a^d|Africa. - 

The followii^g/are* 'genet^^ meth<pdbiogy^]bo0ks^ wh^ reflect 
Briti^ praj2^^£ice^^^^^ They ar^ listed here for those who 
wisll'tp have information on a more' international view of ^ 
N^languagfe teac^hing:^ 'Those who /lopfc into them will find a 
r >yp;r^at. number^of extremely pr^ctTtcal st^ In^ad^ 
dition, the classroom situation for which these books were 
Written may not in some ways be very dif:terent from that 
found in many BIA schools. " ' . 



^ Billows, F.L. The Techniques of Lar^guae^e 
^'^'^"'^^ London; ^Longmans, 1961. 259 pp. 



Derrick, June. Tegiching English to Inmiigr^nts . 
(Education Today: Language Teaching.) Lon- | 
don: Longmans, 1966. 256 pp. , ^ ' 

French, yf.G. Teaching English as an Interna- ' 
tional Language" . London :VOxfordv Univ. 
Press, 1963. 112 pp. \ r - 

Gurrey, Percivaly Tea-ching English as a For- 
eign Language* ^ London: Longmans, 1955, 
aOO pp. , « 
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West, Kichael. T'e^chinfa English in Difficult ^ 
Gircufnstances . "London : Longmana , ? 9^0 : " 
"/. "136 ppv:'-' . . ' ' ,■ , - • ,/« 

Sjince the -following section on, materials for the classrooii 
deal^ w^th reader^!, it^eems appropriate to include some 
backgtpund material on riding. I^.C. Miller's. Teaching; 
the Reading Pa^sa^e^ lboftdorb: Oxford Univ. Press, ^ 19^6 ; -142 
pp .^"^uggestit tlat "leaching the >iven passage "Should > ^d- 
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include training in both reading and compreherfsion," oral 
drill in yotfabiilary and structure, and considerable pro- 
nunciation firactice. it is designed for use at the be- 
ginning and intermediate levels'. Charles C. Fries '' Lin- 
guistics and Readint^ (New York: Hqlt, Rinehart & Winston,. 
1963} 265 pp.) is an attempt to bring together knowledge. 
,^bout language which linguistics has provided over the 
past cehtafy and' a^ halif ajid^JsniswledgiP^^bout the teaching 
of reading as learned from su^yejiing thef faVt theories ' ' .^^^p?^. ,. 
and practices. The approach advocated is to indicate ° * 
the relation "between; the sound and th6 spelling pattern. 
Methods and materials through which the process of learn- 
ing to read may be accomplished are discussed. 

/ ■ ■'' ' - ' 

Carl A. Lefevre*s jinguistics a nd the Teaching of Readin g 
(New York: McGrawWHiU, 19645^252 pp.) also makes iise of 
modern descriptioris of iJnglish, but the reading method 
suggested is diffdsrent from that advocated by Firies.^ The ^ 
author refers to It as the ^'sentence method". The book • 
is an attempt to lielate oral English sentence patterns to 
the equivalent patterns in writing and print. It is very > 
readable and is a Igood source of information about the 
English language.^ 

In the Fall 1968 issue of the newsletter, mehtion was 
made of the forthcoming supplement to the Ohannessian 
Reference List of M aterials for English as a Second Lan- 
Siiaafe. This supplement', which includes materials pub- . 
llshed between 1964 artd 1968, is now Wallable from the 
Center for Applied Linguistics . ^ 
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II. For the Classroom ♦ , 

The classroom materials discussed in this issue have the* 
general classification of readers. Because of our empha- 
sis on. hearing and speaking before reading and writing, 
most American readers are not just a collection of " 
stories but attempt to integrate all of the language 
skills. In addition to comprehension or discussjlon ques- 
tions and lists of the vocabulary which has been pre- 
.sented, there is often provision for vocabulary develop- 
ment, dictation, or grammar review (often in the form of 
oral practice). In other words, a reader is usually more 
than a reader. | 

In selecting reading material either for classwor.k or 
for the students' outside reading for pleasure, there are 
several questions the teacher asks himself, and these 

27 ■ 
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questions were the most important considerations in se- 
• , lecting the readers list«d below. The questions arei is 
the subject matter of inrterest to the' age -level and cul- 
tural background of the students; is the matecdal suit- 
able' for the general knglis.h proficiency Icvol of tht- 
Q> studeilts; and for class materials, do the exercises pro- 

vide the kind tjf practice in vocabulary development, 
granmar review, d'omppsition, oral drill and class discus- 
sion which. would, benefit the students most. ^ 
> •* A- * ' 4',^^, ^ ^ ' 
^ • la. genera rf^eadiiig>Al«tfkt.ioi^ 
^ are adapted by controlling V9cabulary ant, -%5tiaf3fLjc,„grsi^^ 

^ ma«:ical structure, Thete is no set "list of structures 
that those j/ho prepare materials can use a*S guidelines-. 
What is usually done is to limit the structures to those 
taught in most intermediate level courses. Hopefully, 
provision can be made in the reading and in the drills 
for the students to reinforce through their reader what 
' they have already learned orally. Vocabulary, on the, " 
other hand, is- most frequently selected with reference 
to word frequency lists. Usually these are one or the 
other of the following: Edward L. Thorndike and Irving 
Lorge, The Teacher's Word Book of 30,900 Words (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
1944; 274 pp.Jf and Michael West, A General Service List 
of English Words with Semantic Frequencies and Supplemen- 
' tarv Word-List for the Writing of Popular Science and • 

Technology (London: Longmans*, 1953; 588 pp.). 

^ • ■ /■ - 

^A. Elementary Level 

' . * * • » » 

In the first issue of this news let tet, the Miami Lin).tuis *- 
tic Readers (53 vols», experimental ed., Bos^lbn: D.C\ 
^ Heathi^ 1964-66) were mentioned. These carefully organiEed 

, materiaj.s comprise an introductory reading course for elfe-» 
^Rtary schools. 

Another series of readers for the upper elementary school 
or junior high school level/is Faye Bumpass* Let's R^ad 
" Stories (5 vols. New York/Mctraw-Hill, 1965). The Selec- 
tions are adaptations of/well-ltnown stories: Rip Vati Win - 
kle « adapted from Washington Irving (Book One); A Gift ' 
from the Heart , from Henry (Book Two); The Jumping Frog,^ 
from Mark Twain, and /The Last Leaf , from 0. Henry (Book, 
Three)-; David Swaa . from Nathaniel .Hawthoriie, and Tennes- 
see's Partner , fr^om Bret Harte (Kct^Four); The Ransom of 
Red Chief , from 0. Henry, and The Cask of Wine from Edgar 
Allen Poe (Book Five), lach lesson contains a part of 
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the story follH)wed,by oral practice drills which are to 
prepare the student for 'the next reading passage. In- 
toftation is marked by k line-arrow combination on sen- 
Unous for oral drill. There are also conversation and 
co.riprehension i'xerclst'S and frequent IfoView.s, At the ; 
emi of each' story tiiera is a final test. A brief s.um- 
nary of the author's life, a word list and syggestiofts 
for teaching are included in each book. 'There art* at- 
tractive colorful illvistrations. . ' 



Secondary Level 



4«i 



of the, reading materials listed in this column 4s 



uitable fo^u^ at-i tlie secondary ley^l^^re not origi- 
nally written f o'r th ir lev^^ One exception is Book b 
Ehglish for Today , described on page 19' of the Fall- 
l%8 issue of this newsletter. 



i\s with so" many AiAericaii materials on E;^nglish as a sec- 
ond language, those listed in, this issuc^ were prepared 
for college level foreign students studying in the United 
States. However, much of the content is generally of tn- 
terest to students on the secondary level. 

David P. Harris' Readinp. l:nprovcment Exercises for Stu- 
dents of English as a Forelvni Lanuuav;e (Englewood Cliffs, 
...J.: prentice-Hall, 1566; 178 pp.J is not a reader in ' 
traJitioual sense. It is, jis the title implies, in- 
■ irlcd lor thu improvement of the skill of reading for • 

ei, h-iuterr.itdiate and advanced s*^tudfciits. Part I is a 
v..iu:",npstic vocabulary test 'and a reading comprehension 
Le:.; which covers^ both speed and comprehension . ' There 

ire alsb« s'bme suggestions for increasing vocabulary, 
i^ams XI - VTl consist of MKerciscs ' to increase speed 
If lecognitiou and comprehension, first of words, then 
or sentences, paragraphs, and longer prose pieces. Part^ ■ 
•.ILL deals with scanning techniques and Part jx contains | 
exorcises to develop speed and accuracy in vising a dic- 
Mouary, A key to the exercises mid' reading-time con- 
version table arc included, * ' 



Tb^' largest series of readers is English Language Ser- 
vi>?f s' €ollier-Macmillan English Readers (New York-: Coir 
lier-Macmillan, 1965-68). This is aggraded series of 21' 
booUs, some of which are specially written and'^some of 
which are^adapted. Six of the readers are supplementary 
to English 900 (see page 20 in the Fall 1968 issue of the 
newsletter). They range from beginning to intermediate 
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level of English proficiency. ' In addition there '»re fif- 
teen books on, the 2000-Word, 3000-WQrd, and 4000-wcrd lev- 
els. ComprehenstW and vocabulary exercises for the 
■^tories are at* the back of bach book. A key tu the exer- 
cises and .a ^lossfary are also given at the back o£ the " 
book.' ' . , 

Most of these readers resemble other Engiish-as-a-iiocond- 
, language readers, with one notable exception. This is A 

Magazine Reader (400Q-word level),, which looks like « nag- 
* azine; Since the original selections, which are Itom mag- 
azines, have been chJ«^d vvry. little except tor abrjdfer 
ment, it is suitable primarily for advanced studejits. / 
The selections include stories, articJcs, poems, and word- 
puzzles £rom seventtit-n different maga^'inoi, covepfr^g geoer- 
aL news, ^won^n'ii, scientific, and hgbbv niagazljies. Mi 
well as .sports and outdoors magazines. Each section be- 
VKins an introduction which contains 4 discussion of 

/^e^typCs's iDf magazines which are included in that cate- 
'*gory. There are many illuRjtra t ions and pic ture.s.. lecii- 
nical vocabulary, and colloquial speecii items are "preceded 
^^.■l^^^^^^^ the selections .md fXplaiizcd iirj the 

glossary at thi- end of the reader, this is certainly an 
interesting way- to begin to build interest in one'l^ype of ' 
reading/that mitiht be continued after the, st udent ,le«ve5 
school, , f / 

Reader's Digest Readings/ Eualish as a Second Language 
(Kitchen, Aileen Traver, Virginia French AUen and Ken- 
neth Croft, eds., 6 vols., PleasaatvilU, N. Y.: Reader's 
Digest Services, 1963-64) is a series csf readers contain- 
ing popular articles from the Reader '» Dityist which have - 
been 'edited for students oi English as a second languase- 
Us ing the Thorndike-Lorge word count, ^ Books One and IVo 
are at the 500-word level. Books Three and Four, at the 
1000-word level, and^ooks Five and Six, at the 2000-word , 
level. New vocabulary items, which are introduced grad- 
ually> are printed in bold-face type when first introduced 
and explained at the bottom of the page. Th^re is also a 
glossary at the' back of each. book. Exercises at the end 
t^f each art idle are of the comprehension and vocabulary 
types. An^nswer key ;to the exercises is at. the back of 
each booker 

Rob<Jrt J. Dixson's serils. The U.S-.A. (3 vols-.. New 'York :^ 
Re^ejits, 1959-68) preseijits information about the United 
States*^S?iv4nt-eresting a^d readable form. Th,e first ,bogk, / 
The Land and'the People J by D|.xson, has a vocabulary ^ / 
ifange of .1200 worSsL^^^' The readings , organized on. 
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geographical , lines 9 are mainly historical^ emphasizing the 
growth of the country. There! are comprehension questions 
and some vocabulary drills following each selection. The 
second book. Men and History ^ by Dixson and Herbert Fox, 
^ has a vocabulary range of 1600 words. The readings are 
* the 'stories ^df famous men and the event»-^hich made them 
famou\.V Factual information precedes Veach selection as 
backgj:L0und and following the selection are, true-false cony 
prijhensiott questions., conversation and disl:>i«siort questions 
, anci vocabulary check-up. The third book. Men and Mftchines' « 

^ ( • by.Rachael L. Chapman, has a vocabulary ^ange of 2400 words. 
The readings ai^e the stories of the achievements of mep.who 
have contributed to the scientific, industrial, cultural 
%^ • and social progress of the United States, E^h selection 
is preceded b^ background material and follov^d by compre- 
hension questions, vocabulary building exercises and con- . 
versatlon and discussion questions, ^ 

' There is a general appeal to all ages in folktales, Vinal 
0, Binner's American Folktales I; A Structured Reader » and ^ 
American Folktales II: A Structured Reader (New York: 
. Thomas Y. Ctowell^^ 1966-68) would probably appeal to in- 
termediate level '■students whether in upper elementary 
school, high %chool or adulb basic education classes. 
After each tale, some of the structures which were re-* 
peatedXy presented in the story are selected as models 
for explanation and practice. The vocabijlary section of 
the \exercises consists of lists of seleclted words fyom 
t^e story, selected idioms, related words and opposites. 
There are also comprehension questions and stojry ^eJteXling 
exercises, pronunciation review ^kiid dictation exercises, 
A sequel on a more advanced levels in the 30Q0-word range 
of the Thorndike-liOtge count, is a two-volume ^eries: In- 
ternational Folktales I; A Structured Reader , and the 
forthcoming International Folktales II: A Structured Read - 
er (New YorkZf^Thomas Y, Crowe 11, 1967-)* This series in- 
clude* folktale^ from Korea, India, Turkey, Iceland, Eu- 
rope, and Tibet, The same type of exercises follow each of 
' these tales. 

Another historical reader is Men Who Made America: The 
Founders of a Nat ion by Daniel daCruz (New York: Thomas 
Y, Crowe 11, 1962; 143 pp,)* This is a series of origi- 
nally written biographies of those who contributed to the 
' development"^ of the country from the time of Columbus " to 

the end of the Civil War, It is written :^or intermediate 
level students with controlled vocabulary and structure, 
but it is not oversimplified or written down to the audi- 
enpe. There are stories about William Fenn, <!tunipero 
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Serra, Eli Whitney, Sanwel Clemens, John (Johnny Appleseed) 
Chapman, and' many morct Each selection is followed by ex- 
ercisea-for checking con5)rehension and building vocabulary, 
and suggeftipns for conpositibn topics. 

" ** ■ ' 
Grant Taylor's American English Reader; Stories for Reading 
and Vocabulary Development (New York: Saxon Press [McGraw- 
HillJ,*1960; 235 pp*) contains twelve stories adapted fjrom 
American history and literature for intermediate level stu- 
dents. Selections include "The Legend of Sleepy Hollow", 
"The Lewis and Clark Expedition", "Thomas A** Edison", etc* 
The book attempts to teaclf vocabulary within the framework 
of controlled sentences and it emphasizes "active" language 
ability* A pomparatively intensive amount of work is sug- 
gested following each selection. Each story 'has word study 
lists, questions" for oral and wri^tten practice, "summary 
. sentences" for oral practice, and a variety of vocabulary 
exe^cises^ some b^sed on "word form c^iarts" -which appear 
with each group /of exercises,^ ^ 

A more advaneed^book 'lut one with excellent vocabulary 
/building exercises is Kenneth Croft's Reading and Word 
^ Study for Students of Egg j ^sh as a Second Lan52uage (Engle-^ 
*|wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall ; 1960; 353 pp.). .^The . 
book aims tiuraise the vocabulary leVel of the students . ^ 
from the 2000 -word level to the 4000-word level. The first 
piart contains stories suclTas "Rip Van Winkle" "and "Thje 
Hfeadless Hdrsetnan" by Irving; "The Open Boat" by Crrane;^ 
^ "The Maysville Ppet" by Lardner; and "Tappan's Burro" "by 
Grey. Each Selection has expilanatory footnotes and mul- 
tiple choice and true-false questions for ■ checking -compare- 
hension. The second part, **Word Study", contains explana- 
tioia. and a great variet;^ of exercises on word formation. 
.C^Tfle two parti are designed to be used simultaneously, but 
^^^^tlwjt,^^ used independently. , v 



C. Adult Education 
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All pf the readers listed m«fiiuita|>le for secondary school 
level could also be used itiPh^lult basic education classes 
with the possible exception Of Harris' Read^l^ Improvement 
Exerclset and Croft's Reading and Word Study ^ both of which 
are probably too advanced for the usual adult basic educa- 
tion ^latft. ■ 
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Not a reader 9 b^it reading material designed for adult edu- 
cation Classes is a newspaper entitled News For You (Syra- 
'cuse, N^Y.: Laubach Literacy, Inc,, 1959'*). Published 
weekly, the paper is available in two levels^ a beginning 
level (A) apd an intermediate level (B); It contains cur- 
rent news stories, news briefs, Ame*ricana and usua^lly a 
quiz or crossword puzzle. The ability to read about what 
is happening in the world is of tremendous satisfaction to 
beginning adult readers. This then should be an interest- 
. builder for adult education classes. Njsiws for You could " 
also be used on felie secondary level. ^ 




BEGINNING SCHOOL IN A SECOND UNGUAGE 
By. Lois Mcintosh 



The greatest neea of the Indian child, who brings to his 
early school lif^ his first six or seven years of experience 
and training in a different language and culture, is probably 
an adequate command of American English, the language in 
v^ich he will be formally educated. (Bilingual educati/)n, 
increasingly at^ocated by thoughtful educators," has no?^yet 
fully been developed. It will be some time before Indian ' 
children can be educated in both their first and second 
languages, with the beneficial results- of membersffip in the 
best of two worlds.) 

It is up to us, as teachers of the secojili langi^age, /he 
school language,. American English, to make sOre that the C 
learner's introduction to and progress in th^s new tongue 
will be as effective as we can make it. 

We assuuae that, a second language is acquired by repeated 
exposure to its soimds and its sentences, and by abundant 
practice in the use of these in meaningful situations. The 
learner must hear and understand the sentences, be able to 
imitate what he hears and understands, and ultimately' "be \ 
able to make independent use of the new language in new J 
situations. ^ , . A 

Reading and writing skills, which make up such a large^ 
portion of our formal education, must; not crowd the early 
lessons W';tangu«ge^acquisition. If the Indian"^^hiad in 
Grade One 'is expected to begin readin'fe at once, he SiU. be 
handicapped, for he needs to listen to, imitate, and pro- 
duce meaningfully many English words and sentences before 
he attempts to decipher their written representation. Even 
a few weeks of postponing reading at this stage will be 
helpful. In Grades TWo and Three, reading and writing can 
be successfully combined in the same lesson with oral activ- 
ity, but even here they should not take up the whole hour." 
Nor should this practice be limited to the 'first three grades, 
but throughout the school years more time and attention - 
should be given to the spoken language. 

Dr. Mcintosh is Associate Professor of English at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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• LOIS MCINTOSH 

What Is practice with ttW<« spoken language^ and how jlo 
we .provide for ir^ In the classroom? Let us look at the lan- 
guage lesson. If It has been prepared by a team of linguists 
and language learning specialists, much of tHe teacher's 
work has been done, for such a team will take into considera- 
tion the first language -and cultural background of the learner 
and will present the language carefully, one step at a time, 
pointing out the learnipg , problems t(f^e met in each particular 
lesson. The objectives of the lesion will be^tated\ in behav- 
ioral terms, and the material Imp lamenting 'the Iqsson, the 
steps .to take, i^he vocabulary tij^We, — all these will be ^ 
spelled out. 

But what of the many classrooins where the teacher must 
make do with texts never Intended for second language learn*- 
ers?^ Or,^ with texts intended for one group of language ^ 
^learnerr who have little in common with the needs of the 
Indian child? Here, the task for the teacher, is much niorfe 
difficult, binr-t^ia^e »are things to keep in mind that will / 
make it more ef J^icieftfe^nd rei*ar<|iing. ^ » 

First, you as* ai tiati^e siieaker 'of * English, Will h^ the 
^odel for the learner^s 4ntic^ductiion to the language^ Ask 
yourself somev questions. Are^du giving the children enough 
tirne to hear the sentences of the lesson? Perhaps, thtee 
repetitions of the same sentence, when first introduced, 
wi^ be j useful. As you repeat, do you hold the sentence - 
st^dy jko that the children can hear , the sentisfnce spoken 
th^ saiiiyi way long enouglh to give them a coAsiistint model to 
imitate? As a. native Sj^eaker, you offer al6op4|model to the" 
^learners,; but be Sure that this model is nafcij^ and not 
forced, Exaggerated speech, artificial ^peelph, has no place 
in the classroom ,o£ the ;second language learner. I If you 
slow down a sentfei^ircV in -order to help the learner, do it so 
that the 'rhythm is i]iVt destroyed. RemiBmber that the two- 
word phrase a cat h^ roughly the same Vhythm as the single 
word above. It is pronounced as a upit; with the article a 
undressed and spoken as part of the JE^l owing Word. A^ you 
slow down the sentencef be sure to keep the stressed and un- 
stressed portions the same as they would lie in jBpre-irapid 
speech, ; , 1 / 

Contractions are a natural part of speech.^ If eVeify » 
sentence a child hears is uncontracted, he will nbjHae hear- 
ing norma IrEnglish. Compare these sentences:^ 

That - is - a - v,ery - fine - picture / is - it - 
not? f) ^ , • " ' \, 

That'si^a^very^fine^icture / isn't^it? 
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BEGINNING SCHOOL IN K SECOND LANGUAGE ' 

Note that when' we use forms of be (am, is, are, etc.) we 
^normally attach them to the (pronoun) subject. 

Remember that you have been using English all your life, 
and it will take conscious effort; on your part to focus on a 
very small amount of this language for each lesson thay you 
teach. Help the learnei^s by staying wi throne way of s/yin]?^ 
something until the class can say it that Wy instead of of- 
fering alternative ways of saying the same thing. 

The language lessons for the early years should be planned 
with certain thl^s in mind. First of all, what behavJ,or do 
you' expect from the learners as a result of this lesson? What 
will they be .able to say When they have finished it? If yoii* 
lesson is stated in behavioral terms, its objectives could 
look like this: 7 / 

By the end of the lesson the children will be able tb: 

1. Ask the question: 

Does have a/an (pencil, apple)? 

2. llespond to the qufiStionwith; 

^. he , . ^ ' ' 
Yes, gj^^ does. 

she I 

These oj^e'ctivep terms o^ what the learneys will be . able 
to ask €fai .anSyer also suggest the^ teaching poiiits that miist 
be taken up. This les«on has four of the^: 

r./ How to ask ves-no questiotis with 'does i 
. 2-. Subjects (Joe - Jie) and (Jane - ^hg.) go with^ does , 
JS^Jf®pl*ces * masculine name ; she replaces a . 
- /'^'■^^i«pinlne name . • '7 '. ' \ ' . 

The, unstressed vowel /a/ as in a + noun. 
\ ■ ■ .) \ •. ! ' : ' ■ - - ■ ^. . 

The lesson out^(jned|),ere is covering an important segment of 
EngJ.ish,/i^nd pnl^Jy careful 'step at a time' procedures will 
it be p^^sible for the cl«ss to acquire control. If in their * 
first 4angtiage, your learne:i;:^.do not have pronoun fonfis for 
bothp>nie" and "shIsV, bj^t^ perWfcp&^i3ne--f^rm to stand for both,, 
they will have trouble. If they do not form questions with 
/uxillar^- v%l)s (e.g., d^, does), as we do in English, there 't 
is new,ground to cover here^tob^ If yo^ know^somethirig atboyt - 
the learner's f!fcc8t language, you will be able to plan how - 
empha^sis nee<ls to^be^put on each of theslfe points. " ' " 
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lage 



^ase with the new 
nidation, wfth the 
without conscious 



The lesson can be \ divided ftito three ste|is'or processes: 
(a) presentation bf th^ new material; (b) practice, varied 
and m«lin?.ngful,, until tl^e students are at 
material; and finally (c) itp use in coi 
learners making it a. p^rt of their Ian 
effort. 

_ 'Let us consider la;Rgtlage'T>rSt^ as theVact of carrying 
on a conver>sation. The conversation begins be|:wefen'the 
teacher §nd the class, and it-ce^^jiiil(ies for some iime with 
the teacher in control of the l^guage to be used. 

/ 



Does (Joe) iiave a /(^p^sncil)' 



■ - - .A' 

This is' thte skeleton of the lesson. The words in parenthesis' 
are merely suggestions of what can be replaced. The words 
jiot in pareintthesis will §KJie],d steady aki used again and 
'again. Th^y constitute theS^ehtence pattern. 



Teacher: 



Class: 
Te archer-: 

The* model has been 
tionr 



(Holding up a boy puppet, or Jreferring 
to a chart with a boy on It, or having 
a boy stan4 in front of^ the class hold- 
ing something): 

Does (Joe) have a pencil? (3 times) 

Does (Joe) have a penclt?^^t(3N^ 

Yes^ he does. 

Yes^, he does. 

j.ntroduced. Now we begin the ftonversa^^^ 



?e,acher to Class: Does Joe havie a pencil?^ 

^ . C^Ass to Teacher: Yes, he doeS. , ^ ' 

Class to Teacher: Does Jb^ have a pencil? 

: Teacher to Class: Yes, he does. 

Next we introduce the negative Answer. Here we ask the 
same question: ^ |Do6g Joe have a pencil? §sit this time, 
Joe b|oy, pi^pplet, or picture doesn*t have a pencil 
in^his hand, land; the apiswer can truthfully | be No. he 

doesn't . .. {' ^' i-'Vc.. - ""-V' 

4 (![annot emphasisse too^ strongly th^ n^ed to make every- 
thing that is said' meaningful to the l^rnersi Now^ thi^tt ^we' 
have modeled ^^he quest ioa^ and Tgoth answer wifth Joe and^ h^ 
'as subjects,, we go thrnAighi-tili^-^a^ 

,^and she girl, puppet, Or pictul:e.J* ^ * * ^ _^ . 

,With the llilnguage thus pddel^jd and paijitially practic^^ 
through teacher to tlass^kndclass to teacher repetition/, C' 

^ ■ ■ ■ • - ■ ■ ' ...... J *^-*-<>c^.. 
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we' are ready to move on to varied practice that will lead to 
independent use of the language. . 

So far the class has spoken in chorus. This choral 
repetition at the beginning of a lesson has advantages in 
that everybody participates in using the language at the 
beginning^ "i^ny hesitation or awkwardness with the new lan- 
guage can be comtOTtably worked off ' in an anonymous chorus. 
On the other hand r^t?«*eryb6dy ' is getting the sen^tencps ^ 
42|^^J, and you can't always locate the trouble. And the ^ 
aggt6»sive will make more noise than the shy. 'So chbical • 
repetition should not be tlie only procedure for practicXng 
the lesson. * " ^^'''^ " " 

TfessiJi^e now from full chorus to one half the .ctass^sk- 
ing the question, and the other half answering. Next Row 
One asks and Row Two answers; then .Studtent One asks and 

tudent Two answers, uiStil everybody has "had an Opportunity 
t^speak. * , „. ' 

Now witl^ all^ this asking and answering it is impoiftant 
wide^NTeal 'Situations for th^ drill. The children 
should riot be asking and answering the same questions to the 
point where it loses sigi^ificance. They should bei^king 
about a different boy oJ. girl, a different object: Does 
John have a book? Doea iallv have a ruler? Does Miss 
(teacher's name) hav^ a watch? ^ev will have to look 
around at their fpi^ow learne«fjs to ask these questfons, and 
the^ information ytJney get-wiil have some meaning; 

To ask questions brjLn^ing a negative response, the 
students will/lneed to be efiied. You supply the nage,^ th^ 
person and>the object —.one that h€:;jaoBsivlt^ 





Teadtier: 
Stud'eiit"*b 
Student Two: 



Tony, Eraser. 
Does ^ony have an 
e doesn't. 





A chart of several^l^ioys and girfs holding objects lends 
■ itself to tniS' practice as^ you can transpose names and ob- 
jects to bring about negative. responses. 

Remember that it is uhwise to ask for- two responses — 
one nijgative and thevOther affirmative — to the same ques- 
tion: Does Tom have a ruler^ Yes . he does ; No . he doesn ' t . 
This double answer is mjLs leading for though it practices 
form, it 4oes jnot tie form to meaning. That is, Tom feither 
does or doefin't ha\{ek the ruler,."^ He /can't "have it both ways; 
and the class will soon detinjh Itiself - from identification 
with the people in th^^'dl^lll if ifc is asked to ipake mes^ningr 
Ifess" remarks, i ' \' ' , -'^^ 
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So far we hav^ practiced by ustng variations in fep eti-^ 
tion and by usipg^ubstitution/ So far the langixage is still 
undc^r your control t/ We move on ♦ 

\ Teacher; TJDes ^ Jofev^ave a pencil or a pen? 

4 Class: > »A pen. nfbr. He has a pen.) 

The firist answer — a pen — ^ is t^e one we often give to 
such a question. We suppres slal 1 but the essential informa- 
tion, if, however /you want the learners to use the form 
he has > you will model lit for them, and ask them to use it. 

It might be timely to find out if they understand the 
meaning of "or". Psychologists working with concept develop- 
ment have suggested, that if the learner can recogniase "or" 
as having a "perhaps" a«ect and offering a choice, he will 
,be abi:e^ to distinguish it^from "and". In other words, while 
we concern ourselves with language patterns, and while wfe 
iractice \entences , let *us be* sure that the learners under- 
stiaid the underlying conpep^ 

We go from "or" questions ta other act4,vities. chain 
dri^l XB very valuabljBf^for movix?|rlearner5 toward independent 
ufee%f^anguage . It is best done by question and answer, . 
and most effective When the question and anfswer concfern the 
speakers directly/ rather than Iref erring to third pers'oiis: 
ind^edtty^ ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

Teacher to Student One: Do you have a brother? . 
/ Student One:\ Yes/l do. (or. No, I don*t.X « 
Student One tovStudent Two: ' Ik> yoja^have a brother? 




-^^This question goes ais;ound, the class until everjrone has 
I asked and answered ilff ThV ch4in Ws to have a question^ ' 
that can be ahswered by eveipyon^* a^ and answer 

move around* the room, and a^s you listen to eaeh^one,- the' 
class should be performing indepen#6^^ This^s a time 
to observe individual performance a,nfl[^ to help laiose who 
falter. ' 

Correction is a tricky business.! If' a'v child makes a 
mistake, you, the teacher, ^6kn gently model, the • right way, ^ 
JLi^ten to him 4s he tries ^tgain, aiid/feq back to him:iat6:r 
in the lesson to make sur^ that^Hha^ right! Tl\e prac- 
tice in some classroom|^jof"1ia^^^ correct e^^ other 
and go through an ejijaljorf^^^ of asking permission to 

i W so^nd be^^ the| one who made the misli^ke tends 

to make too much of .a afi^ errojrr and to take vipStoo |nuch 

/"time. ^ \ \ 'T : ' ' ^ . ... . ' \. \ 

TheS^^oung. learners ^ change of p§9e^>and setting f 
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a variation in the activity. AS soon as possible, give ttiem^" 
an opportunity to leave thei^>desks-, to wprlc i<p\mall groups 
around you, -to move about^ the ropin^^s they practice their 
sentences. ' Simon says , jg^^ a WQnde^lCl jjevice f or training in 
comprehension. If yoCfr learners will^begln to responcl to 



what Slindri tells thf in^ to doi and' to MiS^in motionless when 



the request does not com^jtom Simon, tHey will^e learning 
to understand commands 4.n English, a%i< l€arjg.ng.^^ discrim- 
inate among the commands. \ ' l|p / '^*" 

Physical activity .should also be us^d for language v 
practice. A«^,^ey move aljound th^opm, 'either responding 
£o Simon or to you, _ they c\n pick up and identify objects j 
This is- a man. This Is a r&d book , ^^ev ^an "bring" ob- 
jects to , you and tell you whk: they.Xare,. and "take" objects 
to someon^elle and identify^ MiemC^ They. &n*be -helped to * 
\inake catfegories^— big step ^kc^oncept development. Simon 
^&ys: Bring all the animals tb\he table . If they bring 
the toy cats, dogs, horses, and ccws, and.if they do not 
bring the toy/ trucks and automobiles,- they are learning to/ 
trlas^fy' th^gs in categories. If- onfe hoy or, gfrl, at youir^ 
reque;^|fr™its a pendil on the shoe box, in the shde box, oT*" 
^ the^hoe bdx, ind then asks i)thers where it is, the 6ia|s 
can choxus itsjlocation and practice prepositions. . 

lianguage |ractice can be Carried on in many ways. Be- 
y<^nd the fprmal difills^ beyoiid' ^he chdril Repetition and. the 

stitu^ion, lies a whol^e world activity. Songs c4n 
offer practice on «riti-<5al sbiands. Dances can release yoiihg' 
vspiri^ts, and teach Miem. more /language. I am "referring here 
toj the dances^ of the school World, for «he ddnces o^ their V 
own culture rightfully have ho place in the^^secon^ langiiage 
situatixjo. . "Right^' and "tfef4;" can be t^ght with the song 
?5an<| dance that begins and ends with- the%okey Pokey. A 
ilitjtle song about a bell^will help them practice the /£/ « 
^^^f follows vowels — a d/i£fi$mlty for some speakers. 

j Role" playing is anotKe;|^ry good way to ensure lan- 
guage practice and ultimate independ^ce. A child with a » 
pie|ae of chalk f^fces the class as the teacher. 1^ ch\ld 
bi^hind afn improvised counfeeij is the' storekeepet* A dhild-- , 
w^tli an apptopriate hat or badge is^a ^volic^nu^, \fireman, 
or |i postman. With some help frqm t^^ language the^ have 
practiced, the.y can act ^utip^ identities ^ 
. |. One ^cellent source fjr «le playing is, of course, 
th^stories that>o# tell tM|jf ^and the s torpids thit they > 
ar^ beginning to ^ead. "Little Red Riding Hood" is full = 
6f action, and ther¥ are pl^t^Tof parts in it, Lboth animal 
and huma^ ."The Three Bears" h^s wonderfully re|^etitive ^ 
complainttB. However, sometimes^ the stdry itself is in a l^n^ 
guage beyohcl the abilities of the learners. 
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One class saw on filin strip and heard from the teachei 
the story "Make Way for Ducklings", that fine tale of the ^ 
family of mallard ducks and their nesting near a pond in 
Boston Common. Now the .lanjguage of that story was not con- 
trolled for second language learners, but the teacher ex- 
tracted from it certtrliL^ei)tences with "ings": the little 
ducks are ^aiSSSiSg, th<jy are £atiB&i they are walkii;ig . they 
are flying . The class became little ducks and learned to 
make gestures and tell^at they were doing. Next a guessing 
game was introduced. One boy went to the front of the class, 
turned his b^ck, and closed his eyes. .The rest of the class 
stood in the aisles atid silently made swimming gestures, 
flying motions, and all the rest. . 

The boy called out: Are you sleeping? 

The classi answerdi* No, |we're not I 

The Boy; , Are you flying? 

The Class: -Yes, weare^I 

Here was cdnversatioii^ here was practice with questions 
and answers, and here was a whole class caught up in the 
role of the*1ducks. / v 

The s^me st dry was rained for prefositi^on practice. As 
the children acted out the story of tfeduAks* march through. 
Boston traffic, there were boys on motor cyql^, girls in 
cars^ children' on hicyclfes and a policeman at the cros3ing. 
That is^ the children marched arot^^; t^T^^ room or stood their 
ground proclaiming that they wer^ i|^/th/s or on that* 'Three 
boys, arms linked, marchedr a:round tKe Jr oom, proudly and 
firmly stating that they were on a %u^s . The cov^eted roles ' 
fought over by th^ boys werfe those >ff the traffic policeman 
and the Mother Duckl 

;^This is just one example -of what can be done, ^f the 
story is full of action, if it has many parts, if it can be 
> told with dramatic impact, and told^many times, it can be 
used for many purposes over many days . 

The best stories pften come from books and the lanj- 
guage is frequently that of earlier times. In such cases, 
do not hesitate to bring 'the language up to date» (For 
example, Begone should be changed to Go away .) 

If youi; .learners are having trouble- with their required 
j X&aAexs in Grades Two and Three, , look critically at the lan- 
guage of the stories. Much has been said about the inap- 
J propriate social conjtent of these books— stories in which 
\ children do, say, and have things that your learners have 
had no experience with. Beyond that, although vocabulary 
maybe strictly controlled, the length of sentences and the 
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complexity of the syntax may not have had the same attention."' 
One way to help your learners with these stories is ^o take 
any sentence that has more than one clause in it and make a 
separate sentence of each clause. If there' is inverted word 
order ( scarcely had thev sat down ) change it to normal word 
ofder (thev had scarcely sat down ). Use nouns as subjects, 
put verbs in the indicative, and put in parenthesis con- 
oectors such as when, until, alfchough . ' Once the message has 
been deciphered, put the sentences back together again. 

^As we look at the books the student must learn from, we 
should ask ourselves whether' we have prepared him with enough 
language so that he can interpret these pages. Do the phras«s 
and the language of the text, which we tend to take for- 
granted, have any message for him? 

Mrs. Laura Atkinson, a consultant in the Albuquerque , 
public school system, asked herself such questions as she ' 
looked through the second and third "^rade readers that were 
used in the city schools where there are many second lan- 
guage learners. Then she made a series of scrapbooks to il- 
lustrate the meaning of such abstractions as when , while , 
arid as soon as. Asking "How soon is as soon as? ", she showed 
with pictures and captions actionii of different duration. 
As soon as the baby learned to walk (one year); as soon as 
the water began to boil (a few minutes) and so on. Attention 
to this one phrase and the interpretation of it helped 
rfeaders who were fragmenting sentences and taking one word 
at a* tinie. This attention to language, this making sure 
that the things we take for granted make some.sor£ of sense 
to our learners, is essential. 

But let us return to language activities not derived 
from stories and' books. Field trips and new experiences 
will be rewarding if they are^.prepared for in advance. The 
experience of encountering the new and tiifferent will be 
sharpened if the children know how to say,' and are encour- 
aged to do so ... "Look at the... "I see a... "I hear a... 
"I like that one." 

I If they go to school in a city, there^are things to 
look "at and talk about: traffic lights and what they tell 
us, categories of buses and cars and trains, or of people, 
oj: of buildings. If their school is on the reservation, 
they can hear and- use a great deal of English if you h§lp 
them. Have 4:hem explore the fiel4s around the school and 
sax that they see a cloud, or a flower, or a distant bird. 
Have them sa]£ that they* hear a plane, or a field mouse, 
or the wind. We must 4ielp them use language, and we must 
make sure that the language they use has meaning for them. 
As you go upstairs or climb a hill with them, chant u^, u£, 
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jp. with them. Act out directions and tupply the language. 
Kelp then count more than Juat numbers have them apply ' 
the counting to people and objects. ^Language at all times 
should have function and meaning. 

^incc English is the language of their school' world, 
let's «halp them meet the many situations in which they will 
need to have an adequate coosaand of the language. Use the 
environment as much as possible to make tangible and real 
the language they are using. 

Does ever^' language lesson move them one step further 
in the direction of free ccoinunication in English? Does 
it end in ioq>roved school behavior, in the learner's in- 
creased confidence and ease in meeting the problems* of the 
school? Can he go to the school librarian or to the princi- 
pal's office ancf make clear and intelligible requests for 
inf ormatipn? Can he report back to the classroom in such 
a way that communication is clearly established? 

Tests of language control need not always be formal 
pencil and paper affairs. Rather they shdiild rest on per- 
formance. If children hold objects behind them and answer 
the guesses and speculations of the others who want to know 
\AMt they have, they are passing the test of using language 
independently and accurately. If you give them a series of 
commands, or if Simon does, they are passing a test of com- 
prehension when they can follow the coiamands and requests. 

Finally, if every language lesson focuses on a manage- 
able and useful portion of English, and if the learners 
listen to it and really hear it,4mitate you and really say - 
it, and move on and really use it in new situations, then 
their ultimate language l^tthavior will be that of individuals 
successfully functioning In a world no longer alien and 
frustrating. 
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THE mCHER'6 ^KSHELF 
By Carol J. Kreldler 



I- FOR THE TEACHER'S REFEpNCE 

I 

It seems appl^priate in the f^rst Issue of English for / 
Aaerlcan Indlifts to discuss xuterlals that Are AVAilmble / 
to the teacherf who has non"*Engllsli speaking students In his 
class* The bo^ks that are mentioned here, often Vell«-knovn 
to tHose \kiO hiAfe studied In the English for Speakers of 
Other Languages/ (ESOL) field, are for the teacher's back- 
ground readlng^as well as for his censifderation as class- 
roo0i texts. Many considerations entered Into the selec- 
tion of this first lls.t of books: pertinence to .the Indian V 
classroodt general availability, recent publication, etc* 
The result* Is a highly selected list of materials for the 
Introductory purposes of t|[ils Issue* We hope to bring other 
materials to the attention of the teacher In future Issues* 

The- teacher wijo finds himself teaching English to non- 
English speakers has to have much more preparation than one 
vho has been trained to teach only native speakers* He Is 
an English teacher, a foreign language teacher, and more all 
rolled into ohe* He must know about English phonology to 
help his students with mispronunciations in English j he 
must learn to understand how the student's native language 
Interferes with his learning English easily; he must learn 
a new set of techniques If hla studehts are to learn the 
language itself, rather than facts about it. The books 
that are discussed here should help the teacher become more 
effective and efficient in the ESOL classroom.'^ ^ 

One of the first American books in this field is 
Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 
Language (Ann Arbor; Univ. of Michigan Press, 1945; 153pp.) 
Evex]^though it was written almost 25 years ago, it is still 
considered a classic. It gives an excellent introduction 
to the general field and especially to the approach de- 
veloped at the English Language Institute of the University 
of Michigan. (This approach is illustrated in the series 
of textbooks by Robert Lado,^ Charles C. Fries, and others, 
An Intensive Course in English * Rev. ed*, 4 vols*, Ann 
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Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1958-64:) Teaching 
and Learning English is a good exposition of the oral ap- 
proach and of the inqaortance of bashing teaching ^on points 
of contrast between the student's native language and Englisfi. 

Writing with the idea that some linguistic sophistica- 
tion, can help an adult tQ learn a foreign language — any 
foreign language — morf efficiently and more easily; Wil- 
liam G. Moulton has ptjMiuced A Linguistic Guide to Language 
Learning (New York: Modern Lj^nguage Association of America, 
1966; 140 pp.), a bpok that/is hielpful not only to laymen 
but also to teacheips of m9<fern languages. Although the ''ex- ^ 
amples are not ,en|rirely 4tawn from Epglisli, there is a* great 
deal of good inf0rmatiorr about the sound system of English, 
its §raimnatical/systein/ its word categories, and the' prob- 
lems that speal^ers of ^some other languages encounter when 
certain ipart^/of these systems in English show contrasts 
with parts of the systems of their own languages. Writing 
systems ^rc^ also discussed. The book cpntains a short, 
annotated ^/bibliography. Anyone who has ftn interest in his 
own language or in language in' general should Jknow this 
book, y : " . ^ 

Another very practical and readable introductory book 
was written by Earl W^. Stevick, Helping People Learn 
English; Al Manual for Teachers of English as a Second Lan- 
£u^ (Nasl^ville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1957; mppO. 
Tl^is book was written for teachers who ^h^ no special 

training to teach English to foreigners. The first part ^of . ' 
the book gives specific advice and suggestions for class- ^ ■ 
room activities; the second part contains useful information 
on the sound system and the grammatical system of English,* 
Although slanted toward being used in a foreign country, ' 
most of the techniques and suggestions might boused any- 
where. JChe bopk should be especially yaluabfe to those who 
are also^teaching in adult basic education, programs. 

A second very helpful book by(/!Stevick is A Workbook tti 
Language Teaching: With Special Reference to English as a 
Foreign Language (Nashville, Tenni: Abingdon Press, 1963; 
127 pp.). This book ha? been, used- successfully in training 
new teachers and in in-service training for experienced ^ 
teachers* The workbook is divided^ into three sections: ' 
one section gives information, on English phonology; another, 
on types of drills; and the* last, on the grammatical system 
of English. AlthOtgh the book is 'hot programmed, the ex- . 
ercises are so arranjged that the user discovers for himself 
su0h thing;B a^ the difference between sounds and letters, 
what minimal pairs yare, what a sentence is, and how to con- 
struct certain dri/ils. This technique enables the user tc 
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develop or improve skills he needs an effective teacher. 

For information oii problems of INpiterfer fence from the 
student's native language in the learning of English, the 
-'teacher might wish to consult Robert. Lado's Linguiatica 
Across Cultures; Applied Linguistics for Language Teachers 
(Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1957; 141 pp.). Written 
for teachers, this book shows how to compare various parts 
of two languages in order to determine the problems students 
from one language background will have in learning another 
language. Thpre are chapters on the comparison of sound 
systems, grammatical systems, vocabulary systems, writing 
systems and cultures. 

Professor Lado has also written a general methodology 
book. Language Teaching; A Scientific Approach (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964; 239 pp.) covering the whole area of lan- 
guage teaching, not just the teaching of English. The sec- 
tion entitled 'Language Teaching-' is extremely practical; 
giving techniques for teaching pronunciation, intonation 
Wd rhytlim, grammar , vocabulary , reading, writing and 4it- 
erattire, with a variety of suggestions on pattern practice. 
Also disCuRsed is language testing. The section entitled 
' Techno logicat-Aids' contains discussions of the language 
lab,, visual aids, tgach.ing machines and programmed instruc- 
-'tion. 

Another practical methodology book ia Mary Finocchiaro's 
English as a Second Language; From Theory to Practice (Ney 
York; Regents, 1965; 143 pp.). ^ After a brief discussion of 
thfe English . language the book continues with information on 
curr^^ulum development, lesson planning, adaptation of text- 
book, materials, and testing and evaluation of student^. 
Numerpus techniques for teaching pronunciation, grammar, 
vocabulary, reading, and composition are presented. 

Few books have been written on teaching English to 
elementary school age speakers of other languages. Faye 
Bumpass's book Teaching Young Students English as a Foreign 
Language (New York: American Book Company, 1963; 198 pp.) 
contains a wealth of techniques that the elemenfiary school 
teacher can put to immediatfe use in the class. Onl* especially 
interesting chapter gives in detail a technique for telling 
the story of The Three Bears . The story and illujjtrations 
appear on one page; the facing page" contains complete instrucr 
tions for telling the story -with flannel board dutouts. An- 
other chapter contains songs, choral drills, and games. 
This is a good sourpe book for oral language activities. 

A collection of writings on methodology can be found in 
the volume compiled and edited b^ Harold B. Allen, Teaching 
English as a Second Language ; A Book of Readings (New York; 
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McGraw-Hill, 1965; 406 pp.). It contains selected articles \ 
drawn from the works of American, British, Australian, ^,3^ 
Canadian, and Philippine writers- on this and related fi'elds. 
After an initial section on theories and approaches, foyr 
parts are devoted to the teaching of English speech, struc- 
tures, vocabulary, and usag^ and conq)osition. These are fol- 
lowed, by sections on teaching the printed word, methods and*' 
techniques, teaching with,ftudio-visual aids, and testing. 

The ESOL teacher also needs information on the structure 
of the English language. For "trends in modern thinking about 
^ granmar, the teacher can consult A Practical English Gramnar , 
^prepared by English Language Services, Inc. (New York: Col- 
lier-Macmillan, 1968; 243. pp.). This reference granmar, ' ' 
which contains a few diagnostic exercises at the end of each 
• chapter, was really written for intermediate or advanced non- 
natiVe speakers of English; however, the teacher should find 
•it helpful for explanations of problems his students have, 
or for preparing supplementary material. . The chapter on 
modals should be very useful. The authors have attempted 
to make use of the more recent work of linguistic scientists 
and the definitions and general orientation of the book > 
reflect this.„ The terminology used, however, is traditional. 
A separate progranmed workbook is available. 

If the teacher needa information on the phonology of 
English, there are two books that might be consulted. One 
is English Language Services, Inc . . Eheltsh Pronypciatlon : 
A Manual for Teachers (New York: Collier-Macmillan, 1968; 
97 pp.). This book is written mainly for teachers of adult 
foreign sfudents, as is evidenced by many of the suggestions 
in the chapter entitled 'Teaching and Learning Correct 
Pronunciation.' The book is a practical, well-written intro- 
duction to English phonology for the teacher who has had 
little or no training in linguistics. As in so many of the • 
phonology texts written for teachers, the transcription 
presented is not the one Ssed in most teachers' materials 
for elementary or secondary levels, and there is no table 
of equivalents of transcriptions. There are also no exer- 
cises, but the introduction suggests use of English Language 
Services, Inc., Drills and Exercises in English Pronunci a t ion 
(3 vols., New York: Collier-Macmillan, 1966-67). English 
Pronunci ation; A Manual" for Teachers irvcludes many teaching 
{techniques which are widely used and which are usable or 
adaptable for classes in BIA schools. 

The teacher interested in learning more about theory 
will want to read C. D. Buchanan's A Prof^ r^mmpd introducf 
tion to Linguistics; Phonietics and Phonemics (Boston! H-r. 
Heath, 1963; 270 pp.). As the title Implies this programmed , 
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courseVis.a university level introduction to part of - the 
, field of linguistics— phonology.. ' It is self-instructiohal,, ^ 
so that a teacher ^o wishes to learn about ^sbme of the 
terminology and b'asic theory in the field can do so on his, ' 
own. One "drawback 4gain is' that the jnaterial is bage.d on 
al system of tifanscription (Trager^sSmith) which is not used " 
in most teachers' materials, although it is widely used in .- 
other linguistic books the- teacher might wish tb rjead. 

Undoubtedly many of the teachers who read this column 
have access to language laboratories of one type or another, 
or they wish they had access to one. Although a language 
laboratory is not essential. t;o good, language teaching, if 
the,re is one available, and if it is used properly, it can 
be of great help to a teacher. Edward M. Stack has written 
^a good reference book for those who have language labora- 
tories. The Language " La'bdratorv and Modern Language Teaching 
^ev. ed.. New York: Oxford Univ. Press,- 1966; 234 pp.). 
Th^re are, in addition to suggestions and techniques for the 
adfii^inistration and the mechanics of the labbratory, descrip- 
tions of techniques fpr- classrdcmi teaching, preparing lab- 
oratt>ry drills, and integrating the work of the classroom 
and the laboratory. - 

EVery teacher needs to know where to find out about 
materi£^;(.s and new developments in his field. There are two 
excellenV sources of information available to the ESOL ^ 
teacher. \ One is a fairly comprehensive annotated bibliography, 
Sirarpi OHannessian, and. others. Reference List of Materials 
for English^ as a Second Languaile: Part 1 and Part 2 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1964-66; a supple- 
ment for 1964-1968 materials is forthcoming this fall). 
These volumes list books and articles by teachers around 
the world. Part 1 covers £exts, readers, dictionaries and 
tests; Part 2 contains materials on linguistics the English 
language^ and methodology. The supplement contains more 
recent items of both types. The English for Speakers of 
Other Languages Program at the Center for Applied Linguistics 
also publishes shorter bibliographies, including Selected 
Lisfe of Materials for Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages . Eni^lish as a Second Language in Elementary 
Schools; Background and Text Materials , and bibliographies 
on aural and visual aids; 

The other principal source of in^is^rmation about 
materials and new developments is Teachfers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages (TESpL), the professional asso- 
ciation of teachers in the field (Dr. James E.-Alatis, Execu- 
tive Secretary, School of Languages and Linguistics, George- 
town University, WashingtQii, D.C. 20007). The proceedings 
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. of the first three conferences qt the association, are con- 
tained in On Teaching EnglisK to Speakers -of 'Other Languages: 
Series I-III (Virginia French Allen, Carol J. Kreidler, and 
- Betty Wallace Robinett, editors, Washington, D.C.: Teachers 
'of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 1965-67). In- . 
eluded are some theoretical papers and many vety practical " 
ones. There are papers of interest to- teachers of 'any age 
group and any level of instruction.. Papers presented at y 
later conferences are included in the association's journa^I, 
the TESOL Quarterly (Washington, D-C.:' Teachers of English<*to 
Speakers of Other Languages, 1967'-)., The association klso 
publishes the' TESOL Newsletter , which provides information 
on new programs, publications, research projects, and items 
of current interest. Publication o'f the newsletter is 
occasional. - " ' . •• 

II. FOR THE CLASSROOM V " • 

The course materials discussed below, although mostly general 
in orientation, are all worthy of cqnsideration for Adapta- 
tion to the |ieeds of the Indian student. In general, the 
materials listed here are series of basic texts rather than 
individual textbooks. All reflect up-to-date thinking about 
ESOL teaching. 

A.' Elementary level 
• Three sets of materials for the elementary level seem to be 
carefully sequenced and to approach "English as active and 
interesting. The Fries American English Series; For the ' 
Study of English as a Second Language (Pauline H. Rojas, 
Director; Charles C. Fries, Consultant; and Staff; 11 vols., 
Boston: D.C. Heath, 1952-57) is well-known in Indian schools. 
The Puerto Rican Department of Education is now involved in. 
writing a new series, American English Series : English as a 
Second Language (Puerto Rico, Dept of Education, Adrian Hull, 
gen. ed., Boston: D.C. Heath, 1965-). Although this series 
^ was originally planned as a revision of the Fries American 

English Series , changes in content and format really make 
it a new series. The books are appearing at the rate of one 
set (student's book and teacher's manual) each year, and 
although the editor of this polumn has seen only the first 
two sets, it is probable that the third year materials are 
published. 

In this series, as in the older one, the Teachers 
Guides are indispensable. They contain a reduced replica 
of each page of the student's book with instructions and 
suggestions for drills and teaching procedures, and intonation 
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dnd stress marking /ot. reading! /Each unit is about a week 
^ of cla^s work and eaoh contains three diyjsioni: or^l prac-* 
tice, t£ollowed by reading and. writing Vl? the practiced items;, 
a readkng section, usually, in dialJgue form with a continental 
American cultural situation; and production practice with 
spoken and written forms in contr9lled si|iuatipns. Additions 
to this series include lists of structui^es and vocabulary, 
0 a glossary*- of terms and a chart o|* phonetic symbols. 

Anottier set of materials, Gonzalez Wheeler 's Let's 
Speak Eniiilish . (6 vols.. New Y.ork: .McGra\/-Hill , 1967) is an 
attractive, graded and controlled series for the first six 
grades.' The series is designed ±o teach spoken EnglishiT*^ * 
however, if the teacher desires co include reaiding and writ 
ing, there ,is ample, integrated material prov3^ded by the; 
text material which faces the pictures. The riames of the 
children are chosen. to represent the vowel sounds of English, i 
and when the children get^ last names (Sook 2 ) the ndbes are * 
coordinated so that major pronunciation contrasts which ! 
cause difficulty* for many students may be pr.acticed. ^Ex- ] 
amples are Lee Lynn and Gus Cobb.) The first three/l^ooks 
provide generally structure4 practice in situations of 
interesj: to the age level of the student t From Book 3 orr^ 
^ an "adapted programmed procedure" is used for built-in 

review; it consists of a problem. sentence, a ^'key" to i 
indicate how the student should act on the sentence, and \| 
two pages later the correct answer is given. The material * a 
in Books 4-6 is divided into three-part units: Part One, a \ 
dialog situationally illustrated; Part Two, exercises.; and 
P^rt Three, the "Program Steps". Color is used extensively 
in illustrations and tp coordinate parts of lessons and ' 
highlight "language hints" ajfid "word study". In each book ^ ' 
there are instructions to the teacher mainly regarding the 
handling of various drill types.' 

The Miami Linguistic Readers (53 vols.. Experimental i 
ed., Boston: D.^C. Heath, 1964-66) are a yery carefully 
organized and controlled set of beginning reading materials 
for elementary schools. The program includes: Pupil's 
Books (21 preprimers, primers and readers) which although 
,lhey are only in black and white appeal to children in 
both ct)ntent and illustration; Seatwork Books (16 work- 
books) which provide for writing practice; Teachers ' 
Manuals (16 volumes) which provide guides and techniques 
for handling /each part o^" a lesson as well as language 
practice techriiq^^s; and "Big Books" which are charts for 

_ language practice. ' 

Although entitled "readers", this series ^is intended 
not only to teach reading but to practice listening, 
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speaking and eventually writylng as well. The aim is to 
practice during the. Englis^r class the basic oral language 
patterns the children will hear and need to use throughout I 
their school day, in all of their subjects. The language 
chosen is appropriate and interesting to children, ye^ it , 
is carefully structured so that in the English class, at 
least, practice will be systematic*, don^rolled (both in 
grammar and in vocabulary), sequenced, and reinferced at 
suitable intervals. 

The Introductory Unit provides reffcdiness activities 
for reading, writing an<l oral language. In Unit One, read-^ 
ing is introduced, and writing shortly thereafter. The^ 
titles of the first few readers. Biff and Ttff . Nat the Rat . 
Kid Kit and the Catfish . Tug Duck and Buzz Bug , demonstrate 
the way the materials in the early stages are' limited to 
words with regular sound-spelling correspondences so that 
th§ student is not confused by a variety xtf patterns and 
can focus his attention on the skills involved in reading. 
Each activity reinforces what is learned through the 6ther 
activities. These integrated materials are attractive and 
easy to use and will lead very nicely into later schoalwork. ; 

■1 . ,■ . ' ' / " 

B. Secondary level 

The following are a few goo^ secondary school series and 
may be useful, although they were developed for overseas 
schools. 

English This Wav (English Language Services, 16 vols.. 
New York: Collier-Macmillan, 1963-65) is a six-year course 
for English classes overseas where English instruction begins 
anywhere from thfe third to the seventh year of schooling. 
Lessons in this seri^s^ contain dialogues, pattern sentences 
and substitution drills, pronunciation practice in the first 
four books, oral and written exercises, picture "exercises 
and, beginning in Book 3 . readings. The books use the in- 
ductive approach, for the prefi|,€ntation of grammar points and 
new- vocabulary. Examples df grammatical patterns rattier 
than grammatical explanations and new vocabulary items in- 
troduced in context are illustrative of this inductive 
approach. Attractive black and white drawings are used for 
illustration, explanation and drill. The Teacher's Manual 
gives techniques for teaching the various parts of the les- 
sons and the Kejr provides answers to the exercises with some 
notes on special points or problems. - 

English for Today (National Council of Teachers of 
English, William R. S lager, Ralph F. Robinett, and others, 
eds., 8 vols.. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962-66) is also a 
six year course. ^ The series is linguistically based and 
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graded. Because it is not oriented toward a particular lan- 
guage or cultural background, it could be used ii^ Indian 
ischools ^ffith some American cultural orientation added* The 
/first three books introduce basic grammatical patterns and 
vocabulary. There is very strict control in these leSsons^ 
Book One begins with statements, questions and answers using 
a vocabulary of only 23 words with Is as the only verb; 
Book Four is a grammar review. Books Four and Five contain 
reading passages with comprehension questions, grammar sec- 
tions, and exercises for oral and written practice. Book 
Six is an advanced anthology of all types of literature by 
well-known authors from many parts of the Epiglish-speakin^ 
world* The only exercises are those for "checking comprehen- \ 
/ sidn., The teacher's edition ;f or each volume begins with 
genetal comments on teaching procedures and notes on each 
lesson. Two workbooks, picture cue pards and tapes are * 
available to accompany Book One . 

Mary. Finocchiaro's Le arning to Use English (3 vtfls . . 
New York; Regents, 1966) is designed for eleyeipi to eighteen- 
ye^r-old learners. The first; book is for beginning students, 
and the second for intermediate level students. Some hints 
are given for adapting the materials either £pr adults or 
for younger children. Each of the twenty-five units of the 
' series contains a dialogue^ pronunciation practice; useful 
words and expressiflnsrpatterns of language, including 
explanatory charts' and numerous drills; pattern practice; 
: conversation practice; listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing practice; and games and act^ivitifes. A singld ' 
Teacher's Manual for both books', in addition to providing ^ 
hints for the presentation of various parts of the jpfesson 
and discussion of the phonology and grammar in each lesson, 
suggests materials to use in class ind gives an optional 
translation drill. 

Although not basic course material, A Course in Con -> 
trolled Composition; Ananse Tales (Gerald Dykstra, Richard 
Po^t and Antonette Port, 2 vols.. New York: Teachers Col- 
\ lege Press, 1966) is unique and is included here because 
\ of the present interest in teaching composition. This 
Xcharming collection of West African folk tales about Ananse, 
an alm^t-spider, could serve as a model for teaching con- 
trolled composition to people of any cult;ure. If there are 
simi^lar t^les in the American Indian cultures with which you 
are Working, the tjBchnique could be used with a carefuHy ^ 
worked out selection of those.. Following each short story 
the student is asked to write the story, ysually chahging it 
slightly; for exanq)Ie, changing pronouns and making the neces- 
sary verb adjustments, changing tense, adding adjectives or 

ft 
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adverbs^ or combining sentences in various ways. These 
* steps* are carefully sequenced and the student progresses 
at his own pace (namely, when he has written an err oi> free \ 
story according 1:0 the directions for that step). The ,>^^ 
teacher's guide explains the point of each activity, and . 
gives suggestions for grading^ This course is for students 
at the intermediate level dr oeyond* It is, not suitable 
for begini^ng students since it assumes a command of the 
basic patterns of English. 

Cl Adult education * ^ 

Teachers are often called upon to teach as volunteers, in 
bas4.c educatf:io4 classes! There are not many texts for non- 
acaden^ic adults and manftr of those that havfe been written 
are aimed at "the imtnigratit who lives in a large American 
city. There are, however, one s^x^ies and one individual 
book that seem to the editor to be usefuirfor- Indian 
students. ' : f \ 

The individual\book i? Elizabeth G* Mi\tchell's Beginning 
American Enj^lish; A Conversational Approach to the Study of 
English (2nd ed., 2 vols., Englewood Cliffs, If'.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965). This weil-developed)^ interesting set of twenty- 
five, units is for beginning adult students. Simple, un- ; 
clutlplred drawings are used to illusjtrate dialogues and 
focabulary and for drilling graninatical patterns. Each 
unit contains dialogues, vocabulary and some pronunciation 
practice, sentence structure and intonation practice, and 
review. The Teacher's Manual s in addition to a discus^on . 
of methodology, gives detailed instructions fox teaching 
each unit. < 

English 900 (English Language Services, 13 vols.. 
New York: Macmillan, 1964-65) is a basic course which de- / 
rives its name fi!iom the 900 base sentiences which are pre'-* 
sented in the six\ texts. Each of the units in the texts 
consists of a .group of base sentences, intonation practice, 
questions and answers or verb study, reading (beginning 
in Book Two ) > conversation, and various drills and exercises • 
The cotitent of the lessons, although not aim^ at the adult 
Indian population, i§ sufficiently general . that adaptation 
of the materials for Indian use would probably consist of 
changing only a few vocabulary items. The Teacher's Manual 
contains sections bn classroom techniques, lesson ai^^^nttse 
fanning, grammar notes on each book, and a general word / 
list. To complete the course there are six programmed work^ ^ 
bopksr .in which the student fills a blank. If he /gives the f 
correct response, he proceeds; if not, he .goes oh\o moife 
study items and a retest before proceeding* Supplementing 
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the program are five of the numerbus readers of the Collier- 
Macmil Ian English Program. 180 tapes are available. * 

. • ^ ■ ■.■ ^ 

III . , SPECIFICALLY ORIENTED TOWARDS SPEAKERS OF INDIAN 
' LANGUAGES * 



The 'following Items s all locally 



rather "than coinmercxally publishejd, rare examples^ of ^terial 
written specifically for particu!* - ■ * ' 

Eitglish as a Second Languag( 



prepared and produced 



lar Indian -grot^ if , 
for Navaiost Ah Overview 



of Certain Cultural and Linguistic Factors (Window Rocki 
Navajo Area Office, 1967; 154s ppj) was. prepared by Robert 

„ Young as material to accompany alseries of. lectur'fes, given * 
at an institute for teachlfer^s of lavajo childf'eii} It is 
still in draft form. The aim qf the lectures, for which the 
materials serve as nottes, was to givfe the teachers "a modi- 
cum of insight into the world--vifew of the Navajo, through 
the window of the Navajo languagfe". ( The book comments gen- > 
eral-ly on* culture^ language and jcro^s-cultural communica- 

. tion, then sets about a c'omparison of phonological and gram-< 
matical features of English and jNavajo, constantly pointing 
out different approaches to reality implicit in language 
differences. A final* section neatly summarizes the most , 
striking areas of difference in 'two parallel columns for 
^^a^sy reference. No implication^ are drawn in' the book for 
approaches to teaching on the basis of the information pre- 
sented, but the .material is comprehensive and detailed, and 
can be put to a variety of uses. 

Examples qf the types of . materials that can ibe de- 
veloped on the basis of facts and insights such as those 
contained 'iti this book are the two following items, the, ' 
first a handbook for teachers,, thp second a set of. coursd ■ 

"■^materials.: , • , _ ^ _ --^ }7^-^^ ,\ ' ' 

A Teacher's Guide fo r Teafefi^g English 't6 Nrfj^^ ' * 
Children of Alaska , (Eskiylo andf Ath^askan) rgolle'eeTAlaska: 
Alaska Rural ^choo\ Pro/i,e^t; Univ. of AlaskcC; 1968; 40 pp.),' 
edited l^y Dohalii H. Webs t^ (and Elliott Canonge, has " two 
') main pdTR&ses/: /to outline fdjr teachers the structure of 
....^skimo /and Athapaskan ai^d ways in which these differ from 
_ EBglish; and to suggest, types of exercises by which certain^ 
English patterns can be^racticed, taking detailed account 
of the difficulty caused by the differences in the students' 
languages. An introduction explains the types okjjroblems 
to be dealt with, and some techniques for t^ching. The, * 
following, two sections briefly compare, resf^tively, Eskimo 
and • A thapaskan with English in the argas of^onolo^y, gran? 
" .mar, .gesture and culture. The third part. Drill SuoplemeiO: . 
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> keyed to sections in the coinpaiative analyses, suggests 
sample words and sentences io practice the English forms • 
A great: deal of attention is* given throughout to cultural 
appropriateness. Although only a limited amount of material 
can be covered in a handbook of this size, this is a very 
valuable tool for teachers. ' 

A Course in Spoken English for Navalos . by Vincent 
DeNunzio <4 vols.. , tapes and transpa^^rencies . , U.S. Dept* of 
the Interior,. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Division of Educa- 
tion, 1%I) was based on Ro}>ert Young's studies of Navajo 
and is intended to develop ^oral fluency in upper grade and 
high school students with s^flflfe training in English. \The 
Teacher's Guide' contains ^plicit s'^atements of the dif- 
^ ferences in sound and gratmnatical structure between NaVaio 
^ and English, and the >^ss^n materials (First Year Proj^ f ^ 
and Second Year Program ) reflect the differences. ^^Tfte 
course combines teacher and taped instruction/ ^T^^ 
weojf, lesson plams jare prodded, as a guide to Tflie teacher . 
„The iEramework of each lesson, on tape, includes a dialogue 
and several exercises on pronunciation, structure and situa- 
tional usage. Further materials, mostly readings of a wide 
, range 6f types, are provided for language and cultural\n- 

^ichment. These readings and the pronunciajtion materials 
are collected in a manual for the student. Enrichment 
Materi&ls^for First and Second Year Language Laboratory 
Program ^ Not as strictly oriented toward the Indian culture 
as the teacher's handbook (by Webster and Canonge) noted 
above, these materials aire intended rat'her to acquaint the 
students with general American culture and way of life. 

The materials mentioned above are certainly not all that is 
available to' the ESOL teacher. There are many interesting 
books and courses that hS^e been prepared by the British and 
oth^s; there are more materials prepared and being prepared' 
by Americans; there are materials that wouW be considered ^ 
supplementary in that they add information or drills to vari- 
ous parts of existing courles. Future issues of English for 
American Indians will include further information on' all of 
these categories. If any of the readers of this newsletter 
' know of materials that they feel should be brou^t to the 
attention pf the other readers, particularly materials pre- 
pared specially for American Indians, a note to Miss Ohan- 
nessian lor Mrs. Kreidler ^«ti^ld^e most welcome. 
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BREAKING DOWN YOUR WRITING GOALS 
By Gerald Dykstra 



Are you happy with the goals you have for your high 
school writing program? The majority of teachers feel 
their goals are satisfactory. They see the problem at 
one of method. They would prefer to aak,lnit*ad, 
"How can we get high school students in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools to attain the desirable goals 
we have set?" 

I would like to persist with the first question. l/ 
believe that by doing so wfe can get- much farther than 
we can by directing our attention inmediately to the 
second question. I believe that if you know where 
you want to go you can set up many ways to get there. 
And if you have more than one student you will n«ed - 
'more than one way to get to any goal. Even if you had 
only one student, he would be likely to need differing 
approaches at different times. I believe that goals 
are often tob large, too remote, or too amorphous. 
They can be broken down into components -that are small 
enough, immediate enough, and sharp enough to be- 
readily attained *by the student. The question of "how" 
then begins to lose some of its magnitude. 

The question that must directly follow our opening 
question, especially if you answered that question 
with a "Yes", is "What are your goals?" Determining ' 
basic goals in high school writing programs is always 
a thorny problem; and in the„Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools it poses extra problems. One of the first 
concerns is that English is not in most cases the ^ 
s-tudents', native language. A study commissioned by 
the Bureau recommended an experiment in which the 
teaching of reading in the native language 'would 
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preclude the teaching ui readinif in JtingUsh/ Beyond 
this, should the. student.^ a]Lso have an opportunity to 
write first in their native langtiage.' What would the 
interference effects be, -if any, wlien they subsequently 
write in KnglishV Wlmt special difficulties are there 
in any case because of their non-English language and 
culture background.* How do these factors affect ^ 
establishment of a basic goal? 

Tliese and many other questions need to be answered 
before ^fully realistic goals can be formulated^ Some 
teachers who answer "Yes" to the first question are 
unable to communicate clearly, even to another teacher, 
what these goals are. It is easy to understand why 
these teachers fail to communicate the goals to their 
students. Many others give an answer like "To write 
well." We can grant the legitimacy of this answer,. 
>but%we still have to follow it ^up with the further 
question, "What do you mean by good writing?" This 
may be answered by a* description of some kind, but 
the description will commonly fail to communicate 
meaningfully to most people. Teachers may feel that 
they will know good writing when they see it, but it 
is not easy to describe. A much easier and generally 
more successful approach is ta provide samples that 
illustrate what you call good writing. 

If you select samples with your students an mind, 
they should illustrate what can reasonably be expected 
from the student after a period of training. Ulti- 
mately, classroom goals depend primarily on what the 
teacher wants or expects wi^ the "givens" he has. 
The teacher can make these goals^ relatively explicit 
by selecting models of student or professional writ- 
ing as examples of goal attainment 

* 

The opening question may take ^ on special meaning in 
this context. The selections that you have, or have 
in mind, represent what you can now" reasonably expect 

■ - ' ^ . 

1. Sirarpi Ohannessian, ed.. The Study of the Prob - 
lems of T-eachinR English to American Indians: Report 
. and Recommendations (Washington, D.C.: Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1967), p. 30, 
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at least some of your students to attain^ If you are 
not happy with these selections as represent* t*ive of 
the ultimate goals you have for your students, you may 
nevertheless be happy with them as representative of 
the immediate goals you have. You may feel they re- 
present a clear advancement in a student's ability 
during the time *ie is with youV 

Surely the next question is, "How do we ^et there?" 
Yes, that is in one sense the ne?ct question, but I 
would prefer to ask, "Can you set \ip sub-g5als that 
will take the ^itudent to the ultimate goal?" TJhftt 
is, can you ultimately Jjreak the goal down into 
moment-by-moment sub-goals? And will these sub-goals 
l^ad to jcloser and closer approximations to the ulti- 
mate goal? Can the student achieve successfully all 
along the way so that difficulties can be reasonably 
well pinpointed .before he founders, trying unsuccess- 
fully to reach the big conglomerate goal for the high 
school program? 

There are many ways tO' break a goal down, into smaller 
parts. Let me illustrate with a parable. A certain 
man decided to do 50 consecutive deep ^knee bends with- 
in one minute as part of his exercise routine. After 
4 bends, the strength of his right knee gave way and 
though he fought vailiantly, without the supporting 
lifte from his right leg, he, was unable to do more than 
7 deep knee bends. Undaunted, he continued trying. 
For 17, successive days the same thing happened. Then 
his right knee began giving way after only 3 deep 
knee bends. He was, of course, crestfallen, not to 
say daunted. ' 

He resolved, however, to attain his goal by trying* 
one or more ^programs of sub-goal« which he could. in- 
vent in quantity. The following are only a few ' 
samples: . • * 

(1) He could start the first month with a goal of 
only one deep knee bend per day. Then he could try 
adding only one per day with each new month. 

> * ■ ,' 

(2) He might be able to start with 50 bends if he 
allowed more time between "^eaph two, such as a full 
minute instead of only about one second. He could 
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than grtdually reduce the Interval between bends from 
one minute to 59 seconds ^and eventually^ to one second 4 

(3) He could do 50 full bends fr^ the start by 
pushing himself up with his arms with the aid of 
a mechanlcflrir^llft. Then he could gradually reduce 

^Is re^anc^ on such help until he was finally doing 
50 uwiided bends* 

(4) He could avoid an approach t]\at required any fo£m 
of full befids right from the start, and begin with 50 
partial bends, flexing his knees just^iti^^ightly at 
first, then fncreaslngly until finally he would again 

/be doing full bends. Or he could dp the reverse, 
starting from the full bent position, and do partial 
"ups". • 

(5) He could, of course, do any of tijie dozens of 
kinds of knee and leg strengthening exercise programs 
that you can find in any professional gymnasium with- 
out specific reference -to knee bends. « 

When last heard of, the certain man of our parable 
was progressing well, by his own account, doing partial 
Knee bends as in the first part of the fourth alterna** 
tive above with occasional forays inta the others, 
largely to test his progress. In tests, he had at- 
tained 20 successive full bends after , thi^ee months of 
his new regimen. He expects to attain 50 within the 
firjst year. 

This parable is not intended to Indicate a desirable 
way to physical development, nor to suggest that knee 
bends can. contribute to composition writing. The 
point is that goals have many dimensions, and that a 
series of successively closer approximations to a big 
goal can be stated in many different ways once that 
larger goal is rather clearly indicated. When a goal , 
is sufficiently broken down into sub-goals, sometimes 
referred to as objectives within goals, any further 
question of method usually becomes quite tractable. 
"Just sljow him** or "Tell him" ,or "Give him one to 
look at" are normal responses when someone needs to 
know how to do some small or simpile thing. Essencially 
the tame can be true of most big goals, whether in 
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space csxploration or in oril language learning or in 
writing, if the sub-goals are '•moment-by-moment" en.ou|h. 

The model of the goal, you will remembV, is in the 
form of samples of good writing. How can we break 
down our goal of good writing into sub-goals of (or 
sucjiessive approKimafcions to) this go^l? ,1 will men- 
tion one traditional and partial breakdown and then 
go into a little more detail on one alternative that 
has proved successful in providing clearly defined 
■ goals, and that is instrumental in eliciting large 
quantities of , completely correct writing with degrees 
of student contribution up^to a level that is effective 
in "nearly every instance. . 

The writing breakdown that we are most accustomed to 
.Includes component goals of basip handwriting ability, 
skill with placement of punctuation, and other matter^ 
of form like margin's and spelling, and. ability to fotm 
grammatical sentences and paragraphs. We also ^sk for 
unity, coherence and organizatldn. In the high school 
program, we assume that work toward feach o£v these sub-, 
goals t,8 a part of the student prior" heritage, and , 
we give him assignments that require him to perform 
well in all of them at a fomewhat advanced level, like 
the man setting out to do 50 deep knee bends a^minute 
tihe first day "he began this exercise. Indeed," when 
the student was learning the component goals listed'; 
here there were probably times when limiped parts Uf 
his writing program seemed ''to have relatively well- 
defined goals, as w;hen he had to make the letters of ^ 
the alphabet. But, for example, he may never have 
attained the stage of writing gramriia tical sentences 
with regularity. -The goals involved here were mostly 
too big and too amorphous for him. Now we have him 
write, and we proceed to apply rather haphaaard cor- 
rective procedures. We find out whe^ his errors are, 
point them out to^Ttim, and give him'somes extra wo^rk. 
Then we go on our way. The student?' can* rarely, if 
ever, 'predict that he has hit the targeti The goal 
and all the sub-goals are too amorphous for that. , , 

Even ^he collection of accaptable samples' is no help 
to him^ These simply illustrate the level' of the big 
.goal, which is not directly attainable. Even if we 
give Kim work with one or >nother of the constituent 
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components, it is like asking our cej^tain man to begin 
With a small number of ffull knee bends, say ten -r ev«n 
that inay be too difficult for him at the beginning, 

.X 

It would^ certainly be possible to refine the tradi- 
tional goal statements* But as a conclusion to this 
paper, I would like to look at. an alternative one 
among many this one , resembling in a way a combina- 
tidn of approaches 3 and-4 to the problem of deep 
knee bends above. 3 > 

Assume that you have the many models 6r samples of 
good writing th^t we mentioned earlier » Assume at 
least a hundred or two such m^odels^. Let the student 
observie these products as long and as often as he 
likes. This is all right. It should be condoned, 
^even encouraged. That kind of product is the goal 
fbt^your student » And he must surely be able to read 
with coaprehens ion what you are realistically going 
to expect of him in the form of writing at some rea- ; 
sonable future time. A further program of observa- 
tion, if it is necessary, can consist of watching the 
teacher or a student in the process of writing the ' 
early steps. (and later the advanced ones) that will 
be mentioned shortly. Still, observation and'^reading 
won't produce a product like the samples. Eventually^ 
the studentNnust write something. Must he- jump from^ 
observation tbvfree \^riting? 

f 

The answer is J'No"St:^ There are any number of inter- 
vening smalfl steps, like the aided 'knee bends in 
* number 3, oi^ the partial knee bends in number 4,, which 
. ' can lead ithe student through gradual approximations to 

the larger goal of fijee writing. The first step for 
^ a high school s tudettt^jnSty^consis t of moving from ade- 
quate observation to writing one word or a title from ^ 

model onto his own paper arid ke4|jtfHftg--^^ for his own 
observation. *A larger step consist^ (^^^^^^^ only 
that and then handing it to someone else for '^^^^ 
, and evaluation. Artother type *of larger step^^consists 
o^' writing^ore than just a title or aiword. 

^A ve^ry lar^e^step for almost all high school students 
everywhere is, 'believei it Or not, copying one entire 
^ title and paragrap|i without error. When given as the 

' first step in the writing program I am now describing, 
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it is the cause, of more errors than any other single 
step on the whole route to acceptable free writing. 

If your students succeed early in copying an accept- 
able selection completely to your satisfaction —and 
I would urge the highest of standards at thia point 
— then you are on the way to success with them^ 

At this stage we have attained the corollary of simple 
repetition in oral work; In a sense it is only an 
active equivalent of observation. A critically im- 
portant start has been made, t)ut now there is a long 
road to travel. 

There is not space in this paper to give detailed 
information about the many steps used in gradually 
reducing the student's dependence on the model. . Rep- 
resentative examples and cat^)5ories, however, will 
suffice to illuminate the^inMple, and there are 
an infinite number of variationjs possible. 

The program from this point oilcan b^ seen as one of 
changing models into products tfett-y-afre less and less 
like the models until they are, in effect, "new crea- 
tions, and until the models ar 6 no longer directly or 
consciously used. The reworked models- have ^.ometimes 
been called transformations but they are not uniformly 
to be related to transformational grammar. The steps 
include substitutions, transformations , reductions, 
expansions, completions, additibns, revisions, > com- 
mentary and creations. The transformations include 
types that might be calledf app>lications of transform- 
ational grammar, but they are not limited to this* 

Remember, getting on the road is a big step dt series 
of S'teps. Once you are on the road -- that means 
demonstrated ability to convert a printed product in- 
to a handwritten sentence, paragraph, or essay ^- it 
is not a very big step to move to substitution of one 
word in the model by another word in the student's 
completed version if that word occurs only once* This 
is still just a little way beyond observation. It is 
another small step if the word to be substituted oc- 
curs repeatedly. It is another small step if two or 
more different words are to be substituted. And, 
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provided t;he gratnmar is known or taught just before , 
it is once more a small step if. one word that: is sub- 
stituted requires a small grammatical change else- 
where « For example I a part of the model reads "He is 
here'V and the assignment calls for changing "he" to^ 
!'they". The small additional change that i's required 



is a substitution of "are" for "is", 
ments are built upon a host of changes 
numberi tense, etc. These simple gran 
often so frightening to the student, n 



Such assign- 

of gender, 
matical terms, 
eed not be used 



at all. I 

The assignments can become very complex«NLf multiple 
t3rpes of changed are require|^ siloiultaneously, but 
fortunately this does not seem to be a necessary stage « 
.Students learn to go on to small changeis in topic whichr" 
Vequire minimal meaning change elsewhere and this . 
^rves as a base>£^r greater topic changes later.^ 
Tney can also ^iwe^^into the "free-adtiition" steps by, 
for' example, adding another person and making alf apr 
propriate changes "elsewhere. "His horse wa^tered, Ben 
is l^eady. . ." may become '".Their horses watered, Ben 
and jf-arry are ready..." Obviously if "Ben" is changed 
to "ihe kitten" it is instead a more advanced topic 
substitution and a possible production is "It's fur 
dried,\ the kitten is ready..." If thris change is com-^ 
bined with free addition of a subject Vyau can get 
"Their coats dried, the kitten and ttie\ puppy were 
ready fdr..." Other t)n?es oJ^ ajdiditionsy generally 
more advanced,- include the options for ^dding modifi- 
ers of many kinds, time expressions, reasons, phrases 
and clauses of a wide variety of types, complete sen- 
tences, paragraphs, endings, beginnings, etc* Thelse 
are intermedia te2 steps among hundreds that can lead 
to higher goals. / 



2. A sample program, in a format designed for materials 
developers only, is a revision of a mimeographed paper 
formerly entitled '."Worksheet No. 31, Expanding the Writ- 
ing Horigohs" by Gerald Dykstra, Richard Port arid Anton- 
ette Port. For students, an early model with a very 
small selection of steps, by the same authors, was A 
Course in Controlled Composition; Ananse Tales ^ .2 vols;.., 
Nttw York: Teachers College Press, 1966. And the newest 
version is Guided 'Writing: Controlled— Free ^ Programs 
1-12, New York: McGraw-Hill, forthcoming. 
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It is important at this point to make both a diaclaimT 
er and a "claimer*'. When there is a mistaken expecta- 
tion^ the most common one is to expect a program like • 
<fhis to teach basic grammar, or even pronunciation, or 
other aspects of .t4ie oral base, necessary parts of 
which are assumed prdl^equisites in this program for 
successful writing at the uppier levels. This type of 
program will effectively provide little, or nothing, 
that it is not designed to provide. On the other 
hand, it is an excellent way to elicit large quanti- 
ties of completely acceptable writing practice at 
each student's aipproximat^Iy best level of contribut- 
/ing ability. The sub-goals are always very explicit 
— to produce a conqpletely acceptable product at what- 
ever level the jstudent is working. If he should fail, 
he tries again iat that same level With a new model. ' 
If he fails repeatedly, he stays at one contributing 
level and the source of his difficulty should be pin- 
pointed. In general, he clearly recognizes the goal 
and it is within his grasp. If it is not, he is 
probably not ready to proceed much farj^er in writing ' 
without relevant basic instruction inrf^potT^ of the 
language as indicated by the type of problem he can- 
not overcome. 

The top levels of the program request subs tan tiatiqn 
of the model, argument with the model^- and various 
, types of freev writing including s^jjch advanced steps 
, as the following which require the sVodent: 

■ • - ■ . U ' : ■ . 

— to write on the topic given. (A related model 
has been read previously.) He must write a paragraph 
for each key sentence and he may use the key word 
given as a clue or suggestion for each sentence in 

each paragraph; ^ ' 

'J '■ ■ * ■ ' , • • 

— to writ^^a paragraph following each (key) sen- 
tence given under the topic heading (ho ke/words given); 

— to write on the topic with a paragraph on each 
sub-topic given to guide organization. (No relate 
paragraph has been seen prev^usly.) . ^ 

After other intermediate steps we come to ^e assign- [ 
me nt that is so commonly the first assignment in many 
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classes; Choose a topic and write (to the extent re- 
^ues^ed hy the teacher or the materials writer or to 
the extent the student feels qualified). 

■ ' * 

* . ■ i 

A student can reach this level quickly if hej is quali- 
fied. If he can't do it, the program provides an al- , 
ternative of a sequence of sub-goals that will giVe 
him many successful writing experiences at his own 
best level of contribution. It is surprising to ntfte 
\the definable progress when there are enough definable 
Bub-goals.^ It is npt necessary to teach Without see- 
ing progress. But there is no alternative when_fehe 
overall goals or the sub-goals are too big and too 
amorphous for the students to 'grasp. 

Your goals, may need breaking down in order to build 
up your students. Consider breaking them down to 
momeVit-byrmoment goals. 

■ \ ■ ■ ■ 



THE TEACHER'S BOOKSHELF 

by Carol J. Kreidler 

' ^ .' . ■ .../.. 

I. FOR THE TEACHER'S REFERENCE 

Linguists and language pedagogues generally. agree that 
the best order for presenting and practicit^ language 
skills is listening, speaking, reading, and yriting, v 
A great deal of attention has been given to the first 
three skills, but not nearly so* much has, been given 
to the last r-* writing. This is evidenced by the 
limited treatment of writing or conq>osition in many ^ 
methodology books in this field. ' ^ 

William Francis Mackey, in his Language Teaching 
. Analysis (Bloomingtori. Ind* : Indiana Univ, Press, 
1965; 562 pp.)> attenqpts to study objectively the 
theories and techniques presently espoused- by Ifin- 
guage teachers^ (including teachers of English to 
speakers of other languages) by listing methods and 
techniques used in existMig texts and courses. In t 
his chapter entitled "Re^tition" he describes what 
is involved in writing as "(1) the ability to shape 
the letters of the alphabet (Graphics) , (2) knowledge 
of the right combinations of letters (Spelling), and 
(3) skill in expressing onself through the written 
word (Composition)*' (p. 282). 

Mackey then lists some types of drills to practice 
these skills. The problems of graphics are no dif- 
ferent for the Indian student than for any child 
learning to write in any langtiage, so these will not 
be dealt with in any detail here. Spelling, on the 
other hand, while it may not be a particularly dif- 
ficult problem for the Indian student, relates more 
closely to the general topic. Mackey reports three 
types of oral and written exercises for spelling 
drills: completion, in which one or two omitted let- 
ters must be added by the student to aid him in the 
fbservation ;of words with which he is familiar; trans- 
literation, in which, if a phonetic notation has been 
introduced, the student rewrites words in traditional 
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orthography, and dictation, in|tfhi4\the student, writes 
• what he hears and checks it ag«nst a\\?ritt^n tekt. 

\ After the section on spelling, lackey turns to compo- 
sition. He ^j:vld(es^^e exerciiiJs for composition \ 
th^t he has found^^n^s^xts into /three main types; \ 
sentence modificati6i[i; sentence conqposition; and para- 
^ graph\writing. \ '\ ' ' \ 

Sentencexmodification e;}cercii^es give the student ' 
practice in the structure of the language* The types 
of modification exercise Mackey has found are: (1) ' 
multiple chol^ce, in which the student is asked to 
complete a sentence by choising a word from a list 
of pos8il>ilitieii (either pictured or in words)} (2) 
" conversion, in whf ch the student, for example, changes 
va^fimjjitive sentences to negative, statements to ques- 
tiohs, present tense sentences to past, etc.; (3) word 
Jumbltes, in which the words of a sentence are listed 
in random order and the student is asked to znake a 
sentence out of them; (4) ^matching, in which the 
learner Us given two columns containing parts of sen- 
tences and is asked to combine word groups in the 
first column with appropriate word groups in the se- 
cond column to form sentences which make sense; and 
(5) alterations, in which a series 5f sentences with 
underlined words i» presented and the learner is 
asked to rewrite the sentence changing the underlined 
words to opposites, or plurals, or different tenses, 
etc* ' ^ ^ 

Two of the types of sentence composition exercises 
that Mackey offers are caption writing, in which the 
student writes a sentence or a nuniber of intercdn- 
nected sentences describiifllfia picture or series of 
.pictures; and conq)08ition or substitution tables, 
from which the student produces^^totSnces. An example 
of a substitution table is: ^ ^ 



many 

drills teaching 

There are ^ ^ exercises for practicing English 

some 4 , . 

games drilling 

several ^ 



If the tables are arranged in a sequence, the student 
can write a series of sentences ^which condbine into a - 
paragraph a first step in controlled conqposition. 
This technique is jised in books by Heaton and Moody, 
which a^e ^discussed below* 



\ 
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Under paragraph writing, which may include units' 
larger than the paragraph, Mackey list^ several types 
of cfxercises, among tWem (1) precis and paraphrase, 
in which the student is asked either to summarize a 
paragraph in precis form or* to rewrit-e it in his^own 
words; (2) nattat ion, stimulated either by a series * 
of pictures or a series of tilings the student knows 
very well, such as the events in his day; (3) descrip- 
tion, in which the student writes about what he sees 
in> for instance, a detailed picturej (4> exposition, 
in which the student is required to tell how he does 
something such as riding a bicycle; and (S) free 
composition, in which the student writes a con^osition 
about something he is very familiar withjf from either 
an outline or a series pf Jeading questions* . 

[English --Sounds and Their Spellings; A Handbook for 
Teachers and Students, by Robert L Allen. Virii^inia F.- 
Allen and Margaret Shutie (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1966; 104 pp.)/ is a good source for work on spelling. 
Spelling hewe is taken from the point of view of the 
relatijonship between sounds and how they are spelled. 
The main emphasis is on English sounds — the way they 
are produced, possible special problems in the pro-- 
nuhciation of single sounds and cliisters, and, mo^t 
Important for our purposes here, the spelling rules 
for each sound^^ Practice is provided in hearing, 
specking, reading and writing each si^und in a variety 
of spellings. 3 ^ 

V 

Percival Gurrey's Teaching English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (London: Longmans, 1955; 200 ppO« in addition 
to being a practical geneiral methodology book, in- 
cludes seven chapters on writing and on voral and 
written con^osition. Chapter 8, "First^Steps in 
Writing the New Language'^ gives suggestions for going 
from simple copying to less controlled expression of 
the student's own ideas. Chapter 16, **OralxComposi- 
tion", explains how to take the^class from njeebanical 
repetition of sentences to free discussion o£id^as» 
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Gurrey feels the key to successful conqjosition is in 
the^ preparation for it that the teacher, gives. He 
suggests the use of reading material, story retelling, 
and asking questions, etc., as techniques for preparing 
tfie students for oral composition. Chapter 17* "Steps 
to 'Free' Written Work", ^ contains suggestions for pre- 
paring the student for writing in his own words. > Some 
of the types of preparation for written composition 
that he suggests are: oral questioning to stimulate 
t;he students' ideas; pictures which the teacher asks 
>questjLohs about; and the reading aloud by the teacher 
of interesting articles follwed by the teacher's 
questioning. On a morti advanced level short speeches 
or lectures and silent reading can serve to prepare ^ 
Students for composition work. Chapters 18 to 21 in- 
clude "The Beginnings of Written Composition", "Compo- 
sition: The Choice of Subject", "Correcting Composi- 
tions", and "How Can piJpils' Conq>ositions Be Improved". 

In his preface, Gurre^y notes that his book "gives ^ 
preference to f he urgent needs for thorough learning/ 
of the languag^e that is the medium of instruction/ln 
schools and colleges". This bbok should therefpfe 
Be especially useful to teachers in If|dian ^^hbols. 

Suggestions similar to those listed aboye for pre- 
writing and guided writing activities^ are also to be 
found in Mary Finocchiaro's English^ as a Second lan - 
guage: From Theory to Practice (New York: Regents, 
1964; 143 pp.). Harold B. AUen's Teaching English 
as a Second Language: A Book of Readings (New York: / 
McGraw-Hill, 1965; 406 pp.) contains three good 
articles on composMix^ri. One, by Lois Robinson, con-j 
tains the same tei:lmique at used in her book. Guided 
Writing and Frefe Writing ^ which is discussed below. 
Another b^^elaida Pateriio, "A Lesson on English 
Modifijcar£ion", deS^Wibes a. pire-theme lesion using 
strti^ture^ containing modifiers Mnd gives (detailed 
teaching techniques. Donald Knapp's '•A Focused, 
Efficient Method to Relate Composition Correction to 
Teaching Aims" is the, third. His composition check- 
list is included in this arTricle. * , 

The American TESOL Quarterly and the British English 
Language Teaching , "journals mentioned in an earlier' 
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column, frequently contain articles on guiding writing 
or teaching composition. 

Most American books for teaching English composition ■ 
to speakers of other languages have been written for 
foreign studfents s,tudying. it American universities. ,^ 
Some of these are listed in this section, not neces- 
sarily because they are suitable as texts for American 
Indian $*udents, but because they can serve as refer- 
ences ^for the -teacher in the information they provide 
about the English language, in their examples and 
discusaion of forms of compositions, and in the teach- 
ing techniques they use. 

George E. Wishon and Julia M. Burks' Let's Write 
English (2 vols.. New York: American Book, 1968; also 
available in one-volume . Complete Book ^ is designed to 
help istudents overcome the habits and conventions 
associated with their native languages by providing 
methodical practice in the written forms of English. 
Book 1. consisting of twelve units, deals with the 
sentence patterns of written English and leads to 
paragraph writing and the writing of short composi- 
tions. Each unit begins with explanation and comment 
on the patterns of the unit (nouns .and pronouns, basic 
sentences, coordination, subordination, ver°b tense, 
modal auxiliaries, prepositions, two-word veijbs, etc.). 
Exercises begin with a "dicto-comp", a short paragraph 
which is"l:o be read several times by the teacher and- 
then written from memory by the students. The "dicto- 
comp", is intended to help the fttuderit improve his 
comprehension and provide practice in writing con- 
nected discourse on the basis of this comprehension. 
This technique seems to be a useful one, an,^ it should 
be easy for teachers to collect. a series of stories, 
anecdotes or interesting paragraphs from newspapers, 
magazines or school readers for use as "dicto-dpmps". 

Other exercises include those which emphasize woJtk with 
the structure of isolated sentences (Mackey calls\this 
sentence mo(^ification, but many of these sentences,v 
after they have been modified, can be wri^tten in a ' 
logical paragraph); work with paragraphs, which includes 



rewriting; and paragraph construction from suggested, 
topics, cues and introductory sentences. 




forms presented in the unit; 
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Book_2, «lso consisting of twelve units, deals with the 
characteristics of major' prose forms: narration, de- 
scription, explanation, and argumentation. ' There are 
alsQfccdnits on letter writiiig, theme writing, pr6cis 
writing, newspaper writing, the library, and develop- ' 
ing a research paper. The exercises again begin with 
"dicto-comps" followed by numerous model paragra^phs 
with suggestions on Jiow the student may develop similar 
paragraphs of his own. 

Lois Robinson in her Guided Writing and Free Writing ; 
A Text in Composition for English as a Second Lant^uai^e 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1967; 210 pp.) defines 
guided writing as "writing in which one cannot make a 
serious error so long as he follows directiorSf-" (p.S^i- 
The book is divided" into sections based on grammatical 
points, with grammar explanation's opening each section. 
Oral drills often follow this explanation. The student 
is then given directions for rewriting the" paragraph (s) . 
The rewriting usually takes the form of transforming 
a series of ^questions into statements. Gomplete-the- 
sentence and fill-the-blank exercises are also used. 

Free writing exercises follow the guided writing exer- 
cises. A title and the first sentei?ce of each para- 
graph the student is asked to write are provided. 
Topics are chosen- which, it is hoped, will lead the 
students to use the granmatiical point just presented, 
but in such a' way that attention ife directed toward 
cqntent while practice of the new patterns is taking 
place. 

II. FOR THE CLASSROOM 

^ ^ n ■ ■ ^ ^ 

Classroom tenets for teaching composition in elementary 
and secondary schools .ai;e generally characterized by 
a variety of techniques. For instance, ^ they may in- 
clude selected -pictures which serve as the stimulus ^ 
to connected writing;yprescribed sentence patterns in 
which students are permitted to make lexical choices 
at various points in fixed pattertiis; or paragraphs with 
specified rewrite activities to provide controlled 
grammatical practice. 
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An excellent example of the technique Involving the re- 
writing ol: paragraphs is A^ourse in Controlled Compoai 
tion; Ananse Tales (Gerald Dykstra, Richard Port, and 
Antonette Port, 2 vols,. New Yprk: Teachers College 
Press, 1966). ^This course, as described in the Pall 
^1968 issue of this newsletter, is based on the Weit 
African folk tales of an almost-spider, Ananse. " There 
are undoubtedly American Indian tribal stories which 
could be subst.ituted for the stories about Ananae. 
Certainly there would be a great motivating factor in r 
reading, writing, and then rewriting stories that were 
well-known to young and old in the Indian culture. ' 
The key to the success df these materials, however, is 
not only the interest that they arouse, but, more im- 
portant, the eyeful ordering of the changes that the 
student is asked to make as he rewrites each story. 
He may be . asked to change ttie. pronouns making thfi^ 
necessary verb adjustments, change the verb tense', 
add a new element to. the sentences, or combine them 
in various ways. These changes must be sequenced to 
provide for step-by-step progress- and for almost error- 
free products. 

In some American-prepared general course materials 
one will find a conscious attempt to include work on 
composition. Such is the case wit'h, for example, the 
National Council of Teachers of English seri^Si 
English for Today (William R. S lager, Ralph i", Robin- 
ett, and others, eds., 8 vols.. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1962-66). Beginning with Book 3 of the series 
of six books, the lessons contain provision for com- 
position work. This is carefully controW.ed composi- 
tion, based on the reading of the lesson and directed 
by questions to stimulate, yet organise the students'" 
thinking. In their, suggestions to the teacher in the 
Teacher's Text the editors suggest the following steps 
in going from reading to writing: copying; dictation 
(suggestions are given for handling dictations); 
copying with simple substitutions! writing the answers 
to questions based on the reading; summaries/ of the 
readings; and original composition (two detailed 
assignment^ on the first lesson are include(0. 

Guided Composition Writing , by Florence Baskoff 
(Montreal: Librairie Marcel Mdier, 1969; 251 pp.; 
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available from the U.S. 'repre^ntatives: Chilton 
Books, Center for Curriculum Development in Audio- 
Visual Language-Teaching, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106) 
presents thirty model compositions, each followed by 
note^ on expressions and points of usage related to 
the subject, and composition exercises such as ques- 
tions on the model, or outlines' that lead th« students 
to write new, compositions similar to the model. A 
quiz based on the mpdel concludes each section, with 
blanks for the students to write in indicated forms, 
or directions for substitutions that require re- 
writing the model. Some lessons also include brief 
grammar notes and exercises. 

The last two sections of the book cover paragraph 
construction and composition development, " rules for 
spelling, punctuatioij, capitalization, pluifalization, 
etc., and letter writing. Although the course is 
part of ^ pi;ogram for university level fpreign stu- 
dents, the model compositipns bej|in at a low inter- 
mediate level, and the content of the composition is 
suitable or easily adaptable for Indian high school 
students. 

. ■ \ ■ ■ ' ' " . ^' 

J.B^. Hea ton's Composition Through Pictures .(London: 
Longmans, 1966; 54 pp.) can be>sed for oral or writ- 
ten composition. It contains a series of 32 cartoon-* 
like simple black and white line-drawings. In most 
cases- the pictures for^ cgjnposifcion are a series of 
^ three built around A th^e such as camping, making 
tea, monkeys imitating a man, a picnic, a poor boy 
with a few coins. The stories .the pictures tell 
would be of interest to those from the junior high 
level to the aduLt level. The new vocabulary (those 
words which are not in the student's active vocabujlary 
is listed below* each picture. A substitution table 
provides practice on a particular sentence pattern. 
Also included are questions which attempt to focus the 
attention of the student ort the pertinent points in 
the picture. 

L.A. Hill has produced a graded sejries of five book- 
lets for work on composition* in overseas schools. 
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Eletnenf rv Compositi on Pieces (London: Oxford Untv« 
Pr««8, 1964; 64 pp,) contains 28 paragraph stories' 
which trfie students are to copy. The stories arj^ . 
limited to k 100p*word vocabulary and the gramnatical 
patterns Ave also limited to the more basic sentence 
pattern .types. ' The students have the opportunity to 
change the story slightly by choosing one of the three 
or four possible words at .certain points in. the sen- " 
tences. This is similar to the substitution table 
technique for teaching c(Miq)08itlon. 

The Intermediate Stories for Composition (with Prema 
Popkln, 2 vols: London: Oxford Unlvi Press, 1967) 
Workbook contains skeletons for comppsitions. The 
essential content words are given in paragrai»h form, 
separated by blanks which are usually (but not always), 
to be filled In by the students. A I'SOO-word vocabu- 
lary is appended. The Companion valume gives sug- 
gested completed stories. 

'Hill's Picture Composition Book (2 vols?, , London:, 
Longmans, 1960) contains 28 series .of eight pictures 
(e.g., a woman Iqsing a bracelet- while fishing, a 
fallen tree on the railr<?ad .tracks, what happens when 
a fire is bvillt too near a house^, rescue at sea 4uring 
a storm, catching a tiger). The" Teachers ' Guide tellai^ 
the story and suggests quest|ons which the teacher 
can ask the students before « they are asked to write. 

The Outline Composition Book (London; Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1966; 87 pp.) is designed to gi^ve the students 
more freedom In their writing but still provide a" 
considerable amount of 'help. It contains thirty 
topics.* For each of them Hill ^g^tv^s extensive sug- 
gestions as background preparation for writing and • 
usually a list of five to. ten points to be covered iLn 
the composition^ Each topic is followed by a kind of- 
dictionary of useful words and "phrases -and some struc- 
ture points. This is an attempt to remind the students 
of previously taught English structures that they .can 
correctly tise in their compositions. 

Hi 11 ' 8 Free Compos it ion Book (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 19^6; 75 pp.) contains 333 topics arranged, 
accordlnglto difficulty. Each topic is followed by 



a number of que-stions that h^elp the stucbent writer 
think about" the subject and arrange his material 
systematically. Iny«he introduction Hill gives many 
hints to the teacher of composition and some hints to " 
the 'Writer . . 

K.W* Moody's Written English Undfer Control (Ibadan: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1966; 149 pp.) contains a series 
,^of Exercises in the form of substitution tables. The 
exercises are designed to give the student practice 
in accurate expr'ession while^ qa^efully controlling 
what he writes. In addition, ^^^oody gives practice 
in writii^g styles which are suitable tq, the subject 
and to the audience. Each framej (illustrating a . 
particular type of writing: narrative, dialogue, 
exposition, etc.) consists of several sentences with 
choices of lexical i^ems in almo/sf: every slot. Choices 
af^^pmewhat' controlled by the cpn tent so that though 
granffhatical errors'aire not possible in the frame, the 
Student must pay attention to meaning. 

After the st^udent has written t/he paragraph by making 
choice^ from ^he first substitution frame, he is sent 
to Stage 2 ai^d then Stage 3. Each s'tage supplies 
progres^sively less information/ a(nd the, student has 
more and more opportunity to use his own choice of 
words. In Stage 4, the^tudenp is asked to write a ' 

.paragraph of his own stdmulated by a series of qiies-, 
tions ^or suggestions. The introduction also gives ^ 
suggestions for/ oral practice before writing' begins 

, Since the book was written fprs^igeria, there is 
some reflection of this in dhe cultural content. It 
also reflects British usage i ^ 

In ^general the writers of books on composition put 
strong emphasis on the neea for preparaticfn for writ- 
ing*. The teacher must stimulate the'' student^s 'inter- 
est, set the context for aim, suggest and discuss 
ideas he wi^l neeH and help him to select appropriate 
lexicafl and grammatical forms. It is hoped that this 
coliuftn will ha^v€|, provided enough discussion of suc- 
cessful techniques to enable teachers to give their 
students the assistance /they need. . . 



Ill* NEW AND FORTHCOMING MATERIALS 



A new general stu^y of langxiage teaching methodology 
deserves mention here: Wilga M. Rivers' Teaching 
Foreign-Language Skills (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1968; 403 pp.X. The book consists of theoret** 
ical but very readable discussion of the linguistic 
and pedagogical background to the teaching of fox;;eign 
languagi=t skills, for teachers of any foreign language 
As she did in her^^a^Lier-book, The Psychologist and 
the Foreign -Language TeacRfer- ^ Chicago: Univ, of Chica* 
go Press, 1964; 212 pp.), * the^authpr presents the 
theory behind several points of .view on each subject 
she treats. Annotated reading lists at the end of 
each chapter and a comprehensive bibliography at the 
' end of the book direct the Treader to sources^ of spe* 
cific techniques and of examples from particular lan- 
guages. The book is aimed at teachers of secondar^^ 
school students, but note is occasionally made of 
applications to other age\ groups as well. 

■ \ \ 
David P. Harris, whose te'ktbook, Reading Improvemtent 
Exercises , was described in the Winter 1969 issue 
this newsletter, has now written. Testing English as ^ 
a Second Language (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969; 151 
pp.).. According to the Preface (p. vii), "The two- 
fold objective of the book is to enable the ESL; 
teacher both to improve his own classroom measures 
>and lo make sound assessments of standardized t^i^ts 
^which he may from time to time be asked to select^, 
administer, and interpret." The book includes the 
general purposes and methods of language testing; 
specific techniques for testing grammar, aural compre- 
hension, vocabulary, reading, writing and oral pro- 
duction; construction' and administration t)f tests; 
interpretation of test results; and the ^calculation 
of basic test statistics. The^ook has been written 
not for the testing specialist but for the classroom 
teacher. 

The following materials are soon to be , published: 

^ Patricia Heffernan^Cabrera, Audio-Visual English , 
Sets 1 and 2, New York: Coliier-'Macmillan, 1%9. 
This is a series of filmstrip sets which could . 
used tp supplement basic courses. Each set contains 
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ten color fllmfitrips^ records and a scrlpt-'gulde* 
Topics covered include; telling time, numbers, colors, 
the calendar, and occupations « K sample kit is avail«« 
able from the publishers (addr^ess: 866 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022)/ 

Robert Lado, Lado English Series^ 13 vols,, tapes, 
New Yprk: Regents, 1969 • This series of six basic 
texts, six workbooks and a teacher* s manual is de- 
signed for high school and college students at begin-* 
ning, intermediate and advanced levels. Basic sen*** 
tence patterns are introduced in model sentences, es-* 
tablished by audio-lingual drills and reinforced by 
speaking and reading exercises. The first three books 
are tp be available in September 1969 and the last 
three in April 1970. 




